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ACT  I.—  SCENE  I. 

MATTHEW  LUBESKI'S  Lodgings  in  the  House  o 


Mrs.  FOSSIL  looks  cautiously  in  at  door  in  scene,  then  enters, 
bringing  in  JUNKET. 

MRS.  F.  I  knew  they  were  both  out.  And  now,  boy, 
your  news  ? 

JUNK.  News,  mother-in-law  ? 

MRS.  F.  Again  ?  Mother-in-law  !  If  your  father  did 
marry  me,  thank  providence  for  it,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

JUNK.  I  do  thank  providence  (aside.)  It  might  have 
been  my  fate.  Poor  father  ! 

MRS.  F.  A  pretty  charge  he  left  me  ;  and  prettily  I'm 
repaid.  Good-for-nothing  !  How  have  I  brought  you  up  ? 

JUNK.  Like  a  top  ;  and  kept  me  up  by  the  same  means. 

MRS.  F.  Scapegrace  !  How  got  you  your  reading  and 
writing  ?  — 

JUNK.  You  know  how  :  cleaning  door-plates  and  carry- 
ing letters. 

MRS.  F.  Your  board  —  your  ciothes  —  your  lodging  ? 

JUNK.  For  my  board,  I  never  ate  a  dinner  with  a  quiet 
conscience. 
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MRS.  F.     You  felt  your  unworthiness? 

JUNK.  No;  I  felt  I  was  robbing  the  house-dog  of  his 
lawful  property.  For  my  clothes,  the  boys  used  to  call  me 
harlequin ;  and,  for  my  lodging,  'twould  have  been  excel- 
lent, if — 

MRS.  F.  If?— 

J  UNK.  If  I'd  been  one  of  the  pigeons.  To  be  sure,  my 
sleeping-place  had  this  advantage, — I  sometimes  got  an  egg 
for  breakfast. 

MRS.  F.  This  is  to  foster  other  people's  brats  !  And  who 
has  put  you  in  your  present  service  ? 

JUNK.  I'm  not  ungrateful.  Since  you've  kept  house  for 
Mr.  Creamly,  'tis  true  I'm  become  a  judge  of  roast  and 
boiled. — I  own,  I  know  what  a  snug  garret  is ;  wear  a  coat 
of  one  colour,  and  can,  on  holidays,  ri  sk  a  sixpence  at  nine- 
pins. 

MRS.  F.  And  if  you'd  keep  these  comforts,  see  that  you 
obey  me  closely.  Now,  your  news?  When  Miss  Augusta  left 
the  house  this  morning,  you  followed  her  wherever  she  went  ? 

JUNK.  No  I  didn't. . 

MRS.  F.  No !  I  desired  you  to  follow  her. 

JUNK.  I  know  it ;  and  I  tried  to  do  so,  but — 

MRS.  F.  But ! — but  you  hadn't  brains  enough  for  so  simple 
a  business. 

JUNK.  Quite  the  other  way ;  I  stopped,  in  fear  of  my 
brains.  Patience,  mother-in-law,  you  shall  hear.  I  followed 
Miss  Augusta  from  the  house ;  slunk  and  winded  after  her 
like  a  hound ;  till,  by-and-by,  I  began  to  think  myself  not 
much  better.  Then  I  lost  sight  of  her — then  I  spied  her 
again.  In  the  midst  of  this,  something  said  to  me, — "  Ralph 
Junket,  this  is  poor  work  for  a  man!"  Yet  I  went  on, 
though  I  seemed  to  myself  to  get  smaller  every  step  I  took. 
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MRS.F.  Fool! 

JUNK.  Not  a  fool,  mother-in-law.  For  what  I  then 
felt,  taught  me  this  secret ; — if  ever  I  hear  of  a  great  man 
shrinking  down  to  a  very  little  one,  I  shall  know  he's  been 
on  some  dirty  errand,  and  lost  his  height  upon  the  road. 

MRS.  F.  Then  you  quitted  the  girl  ? 

JUNK.  Not  till  I  discovered, — 

MRS.  F.  Well  ?— 

JUNK.  'Twas  at  the  corner  of  a  street, — 

MRS.F.  Aye?— 

JUNK.  When,  walking  rather  briskly,  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  Miss  Augusta — 

MKS.  F.  Yes?— 

JUNK.  Saw  me.  As  she  looked — at  that  instant, — I  felt 
two  red-hot  cinders  shot  into  my  cheeks  !  I  twirled  round 
on  my  toe,  and,  never  once  trusting  myself  to  glance  back, 
came  with  a  scorched  face,  at  full  gallop  home. 

MRS.  F.  And  this  was  all  your  success  ? 

JUNK.  I  tell  you,  'twas  success  I  had  to  fear.  If  I'd 
prospered  in  this  first  piece  of  dirtiness,  I  might  have  grown 
conceited,  and  gone  on.  And  now,  mother-in-law,  are  you 
not  ashamed  ? — 

MRS.  F.  Boy  ! 

JUNK.  To  set  a  boy  to  such  a  task  ?  Watch  Miss  Au- 
gusta! Bless  her!  look  in  her  face— hear  her  speak.  I'll 
be  bound,  she  has  nothing  secret  but  her  prayers. 

MRS.  F.  Indeed !  Yet  what  should  call  her  from  the 
house  so  often, — what,  particularly  when  her  father's  out, 
should  keep  her  from  home  so  long  ? 

JUNK.  It  may  be  business ;  it  may  be  pleasure ;  it  may 
— what  is't  to  us,  what  it  may  be  ? 
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MRS.  F.  Every  thing.  Ha v 'n't  they  lodged  here  these 
sixteen  weeks,  and  what  do  we  know  of  'em  ? 

JUNK.  We  know  Miss  Augusta  to  be  the  meekest, 
sweetest  thing  ;  and  for  the  old  gentleman,  her  father,  why 
he  was  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  in  his  own  country. 

MRS.  F.  The  more  simpleton  he  to  leave  it.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  he  does  here  ? 

JUNK.  I've  told  you.  Mr.  Lubeski  is  a — a  patriot.  Now, 
don't  you  know  ? 

MRS.  F.  I  know  it  can't  be  very  reputable ;  for  I've  looked 
all  through  the  Directory,  and  found  no  such  business. 

JUNK.  Business  !  I  tell  you,  mother-in-law,  it  isn't — 

MRS.  F.  No  matter  what  it  is ;  it  doesn't  seem  a  ready- 
money  calling.  Patriot !  I  only  hope  all  the  linen's  safe. 
But  now  I'm  here,  I'll  have  a  general  search. 

JUNK.  You'll  search  alone,  then.  {Going.)  Fie!  fie 
upon  you ! 

MRS.  F.  Fie!  How  do  I  know  what's  going  on?  Dear 
Mr.  Creamly  may  be  robbed, — or — 

JUNK.  Dear  Mr.  Creamly !  (Returns.)  Mrs.  Fossil, 
you  know  you  have  already  had  three  husbands ;  and  yet  do 
I  suspect — 

MRS.  F.  Suspect!  What? 

JUNK.  You  are  now  curling  your  hair  for  the  fourth. 
Dear  Mr.  Creamly  !  Poor  Mr.  Creamly  ! 

MRS.  F.  You  vile — scandalizing, — But  you  sha'n't  spoil 
my  temper. 

JUNK.  Nobody  can ;  it's  so  preserved  in  its  own  vine- 
gar. Entrap  Mr.  Creamly  !  Such  a  good  soul !  No ;  he's 
my  master,  and  I'm  bound  to  take  care  of  him :  so,  mother- 
in-law,  once  for  all  I  tell  you,  I  sha'n't  stand  by,  and  suffer 
it. — (Exit  at  door.) 
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MRS.  F.  I'm  rightly  served ;  and  yet  when  I  brought 
him  into  the  house,  I — I  did  expect — but  he  shall  pack.  I'll 
have  no  eavesdropping,  overlooking — stay,  I  forget  my  er- 
rand. If  I  could  find  anything  about  these  lodgers — any 
letters — anything  that  might  serve  to  throw  a  light  upon 
their  way  of  life, — 
(She  is  searching  in  table  drawer,  when  Mr.  CREAMLY  enters.) 

MRS.  F.  (Starting.)  Ha  !  dear  Mr.  Creamly  !  What  a  way 
you  have  of  surprising  one  ! 

CREAM.  Junket  told  me  you  were  here.  But,  bless  me, 
Mrs.  Fossil,  these  are  the  lodgers'  rooms;  let  us  go  down 
stairs. 

MRS.  F.  Lodgers !     Ah,  Mr.  Creamly  ! 

CREAM.  Lackaday  !  Anything  the  matter? 

MRS.  F.  These  are  serious  times. 

CREAM.  Mercy  me  !    What's  happened  ? 

MRS.  F.  To-day  again  bread's  gone  up  a  penny ;  and  the 
chicken  I  bought  yesterday  for  your  morning's  broth — a 
little  thing  that  it  was  murder  to  kill — cost  two-and-six- 
pence. 

CREAM.  Surely  !     But  the  lodgers  ? 

MRS.  F.  Then  a  calf's-foot  for  jelly,  'tisn't  to  be  looked 
at  under — 

CREAM.  The  lodgers,  Mrs.  Fossil!  What  has  bread, 
chicken,  or  calf's-foot  jelly  to  do  with  the  lodgers  ? 

MRS.  F.  All  things,  Mr.  Creamly.  For  if  you'd  pay  for 
necessary  sustenance,  how  are  you  to  lodge  outlandish  folks 
for  nothing  ? 

CREAM.  That's  very  true  :  I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Lubeski. 
'Twas  but  last  night  at  the  club,  Mr.  Bull,  the  president, 
twitted  me  for  harbouring  foreigners. 

MRS.  F.  Mr.  Bull  was  always  a  very  sensible  gentleman. 
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Sir,  you  don't  know  your  clanger.    Here  are  you,  a  respect- 
able silk-mercer,  keeping  people  who  may  be  smugglers. 

CREAM.  What !  Miss  Augusta  ? 

MRS.  F.  I  don't  know  that  she  hasn't  a  smuggling  look. 
Smugglers,  or  coiners,  or — 

CREAM.  Well,  if  they  are  coiners,  at  least  they  have 
some  conscience;  for  I've  never  seen  the  colour  of  their 
money. 

MRS.  F.  'Tisn't  for  me  to  speak  ;  yet,  sir,  I  can't  see  you 
devoured  and  be  quiet. 

CREAM.  I  know  the  pains  you  take. — I — you  recollect 
the  white  satin  I  shewed  you  on  Tuesday  ? 

MRS.  F.  That  beautiful  satin  ! 

CREAM.  I  told  you,  it  was  ordered  by  Madame  Mille- 
choses,  the  milliner,  for  a  wedding-suit.  Now,  there's  a 
remnant  of  a  few  yards  left,  and  if,  as  a  small  token,  Mrs. 
Fossil — hark  !  Isn't  there  somebody  ? 

MRS.  F.  Not  a  soul.     Yes,  sir,  a  remnant  ? — 

CREAM.  We'll  talk  down  stairs.  If  Mr.  Lubeski  should 
find  anybody  in  his  room — 

MRS.  F.  His  room  !  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Lubeski — 

(Enter  MATTHEW  LUBESKI.) 
A  good  day  to  you,  sir. 

LUB.  Good  day.     You  were  speaking  of  me  ? 

MRS.  F.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Creamly,  that  you 
being  out,  I  had  looked  in  (significantly]  to  see  all  things 
•were  as  they  should  be. 

LUB.  I  am  your  debtor  for  much  kindness. 

MRS.  F.  (Aside  to  CREAMLY.)  He  forgets  the  sixteen 
weeks'  rent.  Ask  him  for  it. 
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CREAM  (Aside  to  MRS.  FOSSIL.)  Leave  us, — I  think  I 
will. 

MRS.  F.  (Aside  to  CREAMLY.)  Think !  Be  sure  you  do. 
Plague  take  him  for  coming  as  he  did ;  for  there  must  be 
some  meaning  in  a  gift  of  white  satin. — (Exit.) 

CREAM.  (Aside.)  I  wish  he  didn't  look  so  much  of  the 
gentleman.  Any  news  from  abroad,  sir  ? 

LUB.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Creamly,  I  have  as  yet  received 
none. 

CREAM.  When  may  any  be  looked  for  ? 

LUB.  Daily,  as  I  hope.  But  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  — 

CREAM.  Very  bad,  no  doubt.  Ruin  to  business.  Pray, 
what  trades  may  now  flourish  best  in  Poland  ? 

LUB.  Just  now,  there  are  but  three  profitable  callings. 

CREAM.  What  may  they  be  ? 

LUB.  Spy — gaoler — and  executioner. 

CREAM.  You  mistake.    I  mean,  what  are  your  exports  ? 

LUB.  Brave  men  —  virtuous  women — and  innocent  chil- 
dren, 

CREAM.  That's  your  meaning.  I  ask  as  a  tradesman. 
How  do  landlords  get  their  rents  ?  You  used  to  export 
hemp  and  iron. 

LUB.  Yes;  but  now,  they  are  all  consumed  at  home. 
Mr.  Creamly,  I  have  expected,  do  yet  hope,  the  means  of 
meeting  your  demand.  At  present,  I — I  must  blush  to  beg 
for  further  time.  Things  have  gone  most  crossly.  I  may 
seem  a  rogue — an  adventurer ;  do  not  think  so.  On  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  I — Mr.  Creamly,  I  am  a  soldier,  and 
so  it  had  been  with  honour,  I  had  felt  less,  kneeling  by  my 
coffin,  facing  twenty  firelocks,  than  standing  here  your  debtor. 

CREAM.  (Aside)    I'm  a  great  brute.     His  eyes  are  moist- 
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ening,  and  —  I'm  a  great  brute.  'Tis  plain  he  has  no 
prospect  of  a  penny :  I'll  be  certain.  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Lubeski,  you  have  had  good  learning  ? 

LUB.  Why,  sir,  I  was  once  a  school-boy. 

CREAM.  You  know  arithmetic  ? — You  can  calculate  ? 

LUB.  Very  well.  I  have  had  your  rooms  sixteen  weeks : 
now,  sixteen 

CREAM.  Burn  the  rooms !  Live  in  'em  sixteen  years, 
I  won't  ask  you  for  as  many  pence.  Mr.  Lubeski,  you 
mus'n't  think  because  a  man  in  fair  trade  loves  a  guinea, 
that  his  heart  is  all  figures,  like  a  ready-reckoner.  You're 
an  honest  gentleman ;  and  they  tell  me — though  I  don't 
approve  of  rebellion,  I've  been  special  constable  myself 
— unlucky  in  a  good  cause.  In  one  word,  sir,  pay  me  or 
not,  as  you  can — I  sha'n't  sleep  the  worse  in  my  second 
floor,  for  knowing  I  give  you  and  your  little  girl  shelter 
in  the  garrets. 

LUB.  Mr.  Creamly,  I  have  so  long  had  to  fight  against 
misfortune,  I  want  strength  to  meet  a  sudden  kindness. 
I  thank  you.  Did  I  not  hope  to  pay  you,  I  would  not  by 
remaining  in  your  rooms,— 

CREAM.  Live  in  'em  for  nothing,  and  you  put  money  in 
my  pocket.  True.  I  used  to  keep  stock  here,  but,  dear 
heart !  last  winter  the  rats  half-ruined  me.  But  I  was  about 
to  say — you  wont  be  offended? — if  you  knew  arithmetic, 
liked  to  keep  accounts,  read  the  newspaper  and  books,  write 
a  letter  or  so, — for  time  must  lie  heavy  on  your  hands  ? — 

LUB.  It  does — it  does.     Well,  sir  ? 

CREAM.  I  knew  a  gentleman — my  landlord — who  asked 
me  about  such  a  person.  I  declare,  here's  his  card. — ( Giv- 
ing card  to  LUBESKI.  J 
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LUB.  ( Reading  card.}  "Mr.  Beeswing,  St.  James's- 
square." 

CREAM.  At  present  he  lives  in  the  house  of  Lord  Am- 
berton.  His  lordship's  daughter  is  to  marry  Mr.  Beeswing's 
nephew,  Mr.  Clarendon. 

LUB.  And  your  landlord  wants  a  clerk  ? 

CREAM.  Not  a  clerk.  Merely  a  gentleman  who  can 
cypher,  read  and  write:  not  a  clerk.  But  I  must  leave  you. 
( Going — returns.)  A  hundred  pardons.  How  is  Miss  Au- 
gusta? I've  scarcely  seen  her  these  two  days. 

LUB.  She  is  well.  Being  myself  frequently  from  home, 
she  finds  society  in  the  family  of  a  fellow-countryman  and 
brother  exile. 

CREAM.  Yet  a  word.  You  know  Mrs.  Fossil,  my 
housekeeper?  If  she  should  hint  at  your  rent,  just  to  oblige 
me,  put  a  bold  face  on  it — bluster  a  little,  and,  if  need  be, 
offer  to  shew  her  my  receipt  in  full. 

LUB.  Why  should  I  act  such  falsehood  ? 

CREAM.  To  save  my  character ;  for  if  'twere  known  I 
was  an  easy  man,  'twould  ruin  me.  'Tis  my  plan.  I  never 
forgave  an  account,  without  making  my  debtor  promise  to 
give  it  out  that  I  had  driven  him  to  rot  in  a  gaol.  When  I 
was  overseer,  'twas  my  rule  not  to  give  a  shilling  from  my 
own  pocket,  till  the  pauper  had  bound  himself  to  abuse  me 
everywhere  as  a  stony-hearted  fellow,  that  hanging  was  too 
good  for.  Now,  if  Mrs.  Fossil — 

LUB.  I  trust,  sir,  by  speedy  payment  to — 

CREAM.  Not  a  syllable.  Look  on  these  garrets  as  your 
freehold.  You've  brought  me  luck.  Since  you've  lived 
here,  I've  done  more  trade  than  in  any  season,  since  the  swal- 
lows built  in  the  kitchen  chimney.  Only  humour  me,  and 
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say  hard  things  of  me;  call  me  a  severe  man — a  miserly 
man — an  unfeeling  man, — but  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, that  you  never  call  me, — an  easy  man. — {Exit  at 
door.) 

LUB.  My  landlord's  odd  talk  has  warmed  me  like  a 
draught  of  wine.  Yes,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  world.  We  are 
poor  fools,  and  make  sad  mistakes  ;  but  there  is  goodness, 
hived,  like  wild  honey,  in  strange  nooks  and  corners.  Let 
me  think.  There  is  now  no  hope  of  any  remittance.  I  am 
a  beggar  in  a  foreign  land.  Without  a  hope — without — (his 
eye  glances  on  the  card  in  his  hand)  stay,  shall  I  see  what 
this  may  offer  ?  What !  become  a  servant — a  hired  menial  ? 
See  myself?  Myself! — Can  I  see  the  iron  fingers  of  want 
pinching  a  child's  cheeks  ?  Pride,  stay  here  with  the  bare 
walls!  I'll  cross  the  threshold  a  new  and  humble  man.- 
(Looking  at  card.)  "  St.  James' s-square — St.  James's" — I 
recollect — yes — (with  an  effort,  suppressing  his  feelings) — 
— I  think  I  can  find  the  way. — (Exit  at  door.) 


SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  o/"LoRD  AMBERTON,  St.  James' s- 
Square.  Discovered  LADY  AUBREY  and  MARGARET, 
looking  at  laces,  fyc.  AUGUSTA  waiting. 

LADY  A.  No,  Lady  Margaret ;  this  is  the  lace.  I  de- 
clare a  spider's  web  is  thicker.  This  lace,  with— <Why, 
you're  no  more  concerned  about  your  wedding-dress,  than  if 
it  were  your  shroud. 
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MARG.  No,  madam :  for  in  truth  I  can't  see  the  dif- 
ference. If  I'm  not  to  live  happily,  I  care  little  what  I'm 
buried  in. 

LADY  A.  (Aside  to  her.}  Before  this  person !  Consult 
your  self-respect.  See,  this  lace. 

MARG.  Yes,  very  pretty — I  have  no  judgment.  (Suddenly 
to  AUGUSTA.)  What  do  you  think? 

AUG.  'Tis  very  handsome,  madam ;  yet  this,  to  me,  ap- 
pears still  more  delicate. 

MARG.  So  it  is  :  it  shall  be  this.  (Aside  to  LADY  A.)  You 
hav'n't  noticed  her  ;  she's  very  beautiful. 

LADY  A.  Very — for  a  milliner. 

MARG.  (Aside  to  LADY  A.}  Then,  her  manners — her 
appearance.  (To  AUGUSTA. )  Have  you  been  long  with 
Madame  Millechoses  ? 

AUG.  No,  madam. 

MARG.  You're  not  my  countrywoman  ? 

AUG.  No,  madam. 

LADY  A.  Now,  Margaret,  conclude  your  choice.  I  have 
twenty  different  things  to  despatch  ;  letters  to  write,  orders 
to  give, — 

MARG.  Dear  madam,  let  me  teaze  you  no  longer.  This 
young  person  and  myself  will  arrange  every  thing. — 
(LADY  AUBRE Y  sits  at  table,  writing.  MARGARET  comes  down 
with  AUGUSTA.) — We  will  say  this,  then ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
why  suppose  'twas  yourself  to  be  married,  and — 

AUG.  Madam  ! 

MARG.  Make  the  gown  after  your  own  heart.  I'm  sure 
you  hope  to  be  married.  I'd  lay  my  life  you  crossed 
the  sea  with  wet  eyes  at  leaving  somebody. 

AUG.  I  left  my  country — left  my  home — left — 
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MARG.  Your  sweetheart,  I'll  vow  by  your  looks  ?  There  ! 
white  and  red, — and  your  little  hands  like  any  stone 

AUG.  I  fear,  madam,  I  waste  your  time.  I  will  see  your 
orders  carefully  followed. — 

MARG.  Don't  go.  I  do  so  want  a  friend  !  Tell  me,  did 
you  ever  read  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  ? 

AUG.  Never. 

MARG.  I  wish  you  had ;  then  you'd  pity  me. — Then 
you'd  feel  what  it  was  to  live  all  your  days  in  a  beautiful 
country-house,  with  fields  and  gardens,  and  trees,  all  like  so 
many  old  friends ;  to  run  where  you  like,  to  sing  what  you 
please,  to  say  what  you  think, — and  then,  at  a  word,  to  be 
brought  to  London,  to  be  built  up  with  silks,  and  bones,  and 
brocades, — and  to  be  made  to  look,  move,  and  speak,  as 
though  you  were  fixed  in  a  gold  frame ;  till  a  gentleman 
you  don't  care  a  pin  for,  comes  to  hand  you  out,  and  make 
you — as  they  preach  to  me — a  happy  woman  ! 

AUG.  And  he  will — be  assured,  he  will.  In  due  time 
your  heart  will  receive  him. 

MARG.  I  fear  my  heart  is  a  very  little  one;  and  some- 
body's there  already.  Hush !  my  lady.  Pray,  come  to 
me  again.  I  like  you ;  my  old  servants  were  left  at  the 
Hall.  I  wish  you'd  come  and  live  with  me ;  my  father  will 
not  refuse  me. 

AUG.  I  have  a  father,  lady,  who  would  not  spare  me. 
Yet,  I  feel  your  kindness,  truly  feel  it. 

LADY  A.  (Coming  down.)  Now,  Margaret,  have  you  at 
last  decided  ? 

MARG.    (Sighing.)  Yes.    I  shall  be  fine— very  fine. 

LADY  A.  (  To  AUGUSTA.)  To-morrow,  then  ? — 

AUG.  To-morrow,  madam. —  (Exit.) 
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MARG.  .What  a.  face  of  goodness  !  She  reminds  me  of  the 
shepherdess  Urania,  who,  plucking  the  thorn  from  the  lamb's 
foot,  looked — 

LADY  A.  Nay,  Margaret,  you  must  not  talk  Arcadian  in 
St.  James's :  such  prattle  should  cease  with  your  girlhood. 
(Rings  bell. — Enter  SERVANT.)  Let  this  letter  be  taken  to 
Mr.  Effingham. 

SERV.  Mr.  Beeswing  bade  me  ask  if  your  ladyship  was 
to  be  seen  ? 

LADY  A.  By  him,  certainly. — (Exit  SERVANT.) 

MARG.  A  letter— to  Mr.  Effingham  ? 

LADY  A.  You  and  he  met  frequently  when  children  ? 

MARG.  Before  he  went  to  Oxford  we  were  never  a  day 
apart. 

LADY  A.  I  have  heard  as  much. 

MARG.  He  lived  only  six  miles  from  the  Hall;  and 
many  a  night  when  his  tutor  thought  him  locked  in,  fast 
asleep,  he  and  I  were  sitting  happily  together  in  the  little 
hermitage.  Poor  fellow  !  to  see  me,  he  has  often  dropped 
from  his  window,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  dear  neck.  I 
doubt  it's  more  than  Mr.  Clarendon  would  do. 

LADY  A.  You  know  not  that. 

MARG.  Well,  this  I  know — I'm  almost  wicked  enough 
to  wish  he'd  try. 

LADY  A.  For  shame,  Margaret !  The  early  death  of  your 
mother,  with  the  foreign  employment  of  his  lordship,  left 
you  too  free  at  an  age  requiring  the  most  tender  vigilance. 
You  must  now  forget  that  Mr.  Effingham, — 

MARG.  Forget !  Why,  he  gardened  for  me — fished  for 
me — borowed  books  for  me — painted  for  me — petted  my 
pug-dog,  and  taught  my  bulfinch  to  whistle. 
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LADY  A.  You  are  now  to  become  Mr.  Clarendon's  wife. 
You  know,  your  father's  fortune  is  a  ruin. 

MARO.  I'm  very  sorry ;  but  I'm  not  quite  sure  he  has 
any  right  to  use  his  child's  heart  to  repair  it. 

LADY  A.  By  this  marriage,  you  relieve  your  father  from 
anxieties,  which  else,  quickening  his  illness,  might  make 
you,  Margaret,  an  orphan. 

MARG.  I'm  very  unhappy  !  I  love  my  father  dearly, 
but — I — I  won't  marry. 

LADY  A.  Margaret ! 

MARG.  I  won't;  or,  if  I  do,  I'll  have  such  revenge! 
I'll  spend  the  pin-money  you  talk  of  in  marmosets  and 
parrots  ;  my  house  shall  be  open  to  all  the  world,  yet  my 
husband  feel  the  only  stranger  in  it.  If  Mr.  Clarendon 
dare  marry  me,  I'll  turn  his  whole  fortune  into  china — I'll 
break  his  heart — and  I'll — I'll  call  you  old  auntey  to  my 
dying  day.  (Exit.) 

LADY  A.  I  feared  this.  'Twas  fit  I  should  see  Mr. 
Effingham  ;  his  visits  here  were  most  imprudent,  till  Mar- 
garet were  safely  married. 

Enter  BEESWING  (speaking  as  he  enters). 
BEESW.  Safely  married,  said  you,  my  lady  ?     Thinking 
pf  the  young  couple  ?     Well,  I  don't  like  to  have  people 
sighing  and  languishing,  when   they  might  be  happy  at 
once. — Let  the  day  stand  as  we  appointed. 

LADY  A.  If  his  lordship's  restored  health — (BEESWING 
shakes  his  head)  Heavens,  Mr.  Beeswing !  have  you  seen 
my  brother  ? 

BEESW.  Just  come  down  stairs  from  him. — Worse  this 
morning. 

LADY  A.  Worse  !     What  are  the  symptoms  ? 
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BEESW.  Another  doctor.  He  makes  the  third  :  my  lady, 
few  constitutions  ean  stand  such  attacks. 

LADY  A.  Really,  sir,  you  have  an  enviable  stoicism  for 
the  afflictions  of  others. 

BEESW.  Afflictions  !     Vapours,  my  lady  ;  with,  perhaps, 
a  dash  of  gout      Now,  if  my  lord  Amberton,  instead  of  a 
nobleman,  were  a — a  drysalter, — 
LADY  A.  Mr.  Beeswing  ! 

BEESW.  A  leather-seller,  or  a  tallow-merchant — what 
with  the  markets,  his  clerks,  and  his  counting-house,  he'd 
want  time  to  waste  on  illness.  But,  my  lady,  with  you 
high  folks,  whenever  a  sickness  shews  its  nose  in  a  family, 
you  treat  it  with  so  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  it  can't 
make  up  its  mind  to  leave  you.  My  wonder  is,  that  death 
itself  doesn't  oftener  come  among  you. 
LADY  A.  Mr.  Beeswing  ! 

BEESW.  You  do  so  tempt  him  with  gilt-nails  and 
velvet,  and  paint  his  visiting  card  so  finely  outside  your 
houses.  For  my  Lord  Amberton, — 

LADY  A.  Your  pardon;  I  have  not  seen  his  lordship  since 
last  night.  Intellects,  whose  strength  I  must  admire, 
though  cannot  emulate,  may  think  me  weak.  I  avow,  and 
retire  under,  the  enormity.  (Curtseys  and  exit.) 

BEESW.  A  very  tolerable  sneer.  (Walks  about.')  I  wish 
I  was  at  home  again.  A  poor  ox,  driven  through  St- 
James's,  staring  at  the  odd  sights,  and  stunned  by  the 
strange  bustle  about  him,  doesn't  miss  his  grass  and  clear 
water  more  than  I — whilst  wandering  through  this  fine 
palace,  and  seeing  little  but  my  own  face  in  fifty  mirrors — 
long  for  my  quiet  box  at  Camberwell,  my  garden,  and  my 
greenhouse.  But,  as  'tis  to  please  his  lordship,  I  visit  him 
till  my  nephew  marries, — 
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{Enter  SERVANT.) 
Well? 

SERV.  Somebody,  sir,  begs  to  see  you. 

BEESW.  A  gentleman  ? 

SERV.  No,  sir;  a  person.  He  refused  to  give  his 
name. 

BEESW.  Shew  him  in — (Exit  SERVANT).  Stay — Ano- 
ther genteel  beggar,  I  warrant ;  with  a  set  face,  and  a  set 
speech.  I'm  fairly  hunted  by  'em. 

{Enter  LUBESKI,  shewn  in  by  SERVANT,  who  goes  off.) 
I  thought  so.  (After  a  pause.)  Dumb  ?  He's  taking 
measure  of  my  countenance  for  one  of  his  long  stories ; 
making  up  his  mind,  whether  his  wife  shall  have  died  last 
week,  or  brought  him  a  brace  of  boys  yesterday  morning  ; 
whether  he  has  been  ruined  by  a  friend,  or  bed-ridden  six 
weeks  with  a  fever. 

LUB.  (His  manner  abashed  and  hesitating.)  I  trust, 
sir,  I  shall  be  excused  the  liberty — 

BEESW.  (Aside.)     I  knew  it. 

LUB.  Of  this  self-introduction.  I  am  induced  to  wait 
upon  you — 

BEESW.  (Aside.)  Having  heard  of  my  great  benevo- 
lence. That  must  come  now. 

LUB.  In  consequence  of — (Aside.)  'Sdeath!  I  can- 
not go  on  :  there's  a  something  in  his  manner  that  curdles 
my  blood.  I  have,  sir,  to  solicit — (Aside.)  He  looks  at  me 
with  eyes  of  brass  ;  I  cannot  speak  to  him. 

BEESW.  (Aside.)  I  see  the  end  of  this:  he'll  thrust 
a  petition,  with  twenty  forged  names  into  my  hand :  pull 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  wait  for  a  glimpse  of  my  purse. 
I  don't  like  the  fellow's  face ;  'tis  certain  he  lives  by  dis- 
tress, he's  so  genteel  upon  it. 
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LUB.  I — (Aside.)  Psha  !  courage! — Sir,  permit  me  to 
ask,  if — 

BEESW.  Permit  me.  How's  your  wife  ?  You  have  a  wife, 
of  course  ? 

LUB.  No,  sir. 

BEESW.  I  forgot;  you  buried  her  last  week  ? 

LUB.  Sir !  It  is  ten  years  since  I  endured  that  loss. 
(Aside.')  Patience ! 

BEESW.  But  your  'poor  six  children? — is  it  six  or 
seven  ? 

LUB.     Neither,  sir. 

BEESW.  No  wife — no  six  children  ?  Then  you  beg  on 
your  own  account  ? 

LUB.  E  eg !  beg  ! 

BEESW.  I  can't  be  wrong?  Don't  you  come  to  me  for 
relief? 

LUB.  Say,  she  who  is  in  heaven  was  yet  in  this  cold 
world ;  that  she  and  children,  all  were  famishing ;  if  I  did 
stoop  to  beg,  I  would  as  soon  put  up  my  prayer  to  a  wall  of 
flint,  as  look  in  that  granite  face,  and  speak  it. — (Going.) 

BEESW.  Granite  face!  (Aside.)  Come,  he's  even  with 
me  there.  Stop  !  I — I — why  you  needn't  glare  at  me  so  I 
I'm  neither  wizard  nor  devil. 

LUB.  Sir,  you  are  a  rich  man;  providence  has  ga- 
thered about  you  every  happiness.  Devil !  If  men  do 
seem  devils,  it  is  when  made  drunk  and  callous  by  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  they  abuse  its  goodness  to  mock  and  mor- 
tify their  fellow-men.  Sir,  I  did  not  come  to  beg. 

(LuBESKi  is  going,  BEESWING  follows,  and  seizes  his 
hand.) 

BEESW.  Not  so  fast;  I  like  you. — You  are  a  plain- 
spoken  man — a  noble  man.  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  tell  you 

c2 
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I  ask  your  pardon. — I  wouldn't  say  more  to  a  king,  I 
wouldn't  say  less  to  a  shoe-black.  The  truth  is,  I  thought  I 
could  read  features ;  I  find  I'm  a  dunce.  And  I  say,  when 
you  talked  about  granite,  perhaps,  you  had  the  same  con- 
ceit ?  I  hope  to  prove  you  as  great  a  dunce  as  myself.  I 
confess,  I  might  seem  hard  and  sudden ;  for  if  I  pity  the 
fellow  who  has  no  compassion,  I  detest  the  scoundrel  who 
abuses  it.  Charity  is  such  a  lovely  creature,  my  blood 
comes  up  when  I  see  a  set  of  rascals — and  there's  a  pretty 
knot  in  this  town — trying  to  impose  upon  her.  And  now, 
sir,  if  you  please,  we'll  suppose  neither  you  nor  I  have 
spoken,  and  you  are  just  come  to  tell  me  your  business? 

LUB.  I  was  informed,  sir,  by  Mr.  Creamly,  that  you 
wished  to  engage — 

BEESW.  I  see,  sir.  Again,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Why, 
yes,  sir  ;  I — but  pray  be  seated. — {Places  chairs :  they  sit.) 
I  did  speak  to  Creamly  about  some  one  as  a  sort  of 
clerk. 

LUB.  It  is  to  solicit  that  office,  air,  I  have  presumed 
.to  wait  upon  you. 

BEESW.  There  is  but  little  to  do.  My  wealth  is  no 
longer  embarked  in  trade.  Still,  there  are  a  few  rents 
to  gather  in — with  some  plain  accounts  to  keep:  you  are 
used  to  the  employment  ? 

LUB.  In  my  time,  I  have  been  steward  many  years. 

BEESW.  To  a  large  estate? 

LUB.  A  princely  one. — So  the  owner  thought  it. 

BEESW.  And  who  was  he  ? 

LUR.  He  was  not  of  England. 

BEESW.  And  how  lost  you  your  stewardship  ? 

LUB.  The  owner  lost  his  lands — his  all. 

BEESW.  Gambling,  I  suppose  ?    I  never  by  chance  hear 
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the  rattling  of  dice,  that  it  doesn't  sound  to  me  like  the 
funeral  bell  of  a  whole  family.  I  see  ;  your  master  played  a 
losing  cast — he  was  a  gamester  ? 

LUB.  The  game  was  terrible  he  ventured ;  the  loss  beyond 
all  remedy.  The  hearts  of  his  family — his  household — his 
own  heart — were  staked  upon  the  throw. 

BEESW.  Madman  and  fool ! 

LUB.  No,  sir ;  for  when  men  play  the  game  he  played, 
even  angels  suffer  with  them  when  they  lose. 

BEESW.  What  is  this  ?    What  game  is  it  you  mean  ? 

LUB.  ( With  suppressed  emotion.')  The  game  of  free  man 
against  tyrant ;  the  game  which  makes  man  in  all  places 
and  in  all  griefs  worthy  of  his  mind  and  image,— or 
at  his  own  hearthstone,  renders  him  a  felon  and  an  out- 
cast. 

BEESW.  Go  on. — I  am  ashamed— I, — pray,  go  on.  He 
lost  all,  you  say  ? 

LUB.  All.  His  fields  were  ploughed  by  desolation — 
slaughter  and  fire  were  in  his  home;  as  you  say,  he  lost  the 
cast. 

BEESW.    God  bless  him  !    The  time  may  return,  when — 

LUB.  Must  return.  The  spoiler  has  his  winnings, — ashes 
and  bleeding  carcases,  Still  there  are  bones,  though  now 
but  paste,  shall  be  as  steel  to  play  the  game  again. — Pray, 
excuse  me,  sir;  you  have  touched  on  recollections  that, 
I  fear,  take  me  from  myself— I  ask  your  pardon.  As  I  said, 
I  have  served  the  office  of  steward. 

BEESW.  (Aside.)  He's  a  fine  fellow — a  very  fine  fel- 
low. I  don't  so  much  want  a  steward  as  a  kind  of  compa- 
nion— for  I'm  about  to  lose  my  nephew — to  read  and  write, 
— you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
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LUB.  I  hope,  sir,  on  trial  you  may  find  me  worthy  of 
of  your  service  ? 

BEKSW.  No  doubt :  I  am  glad  you  are  the  first  to  offer. 
Know  you  any  one  in  England,  who 

LUB.  I  lodge  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Creamly. 

BEESW.  I  mean,  know  you  any  body  you  could  refer 
me  to — 'tis  only  a  form — for  your  character  ? 

LUB.  Sir !  (Aside)  I  should  have  expected  this. 

BEESW.  You  are  aware,  'tis  usual  to  ask  the  question  ? 

LUB.  It  is  usual,  sir. 

BEJSSW.  Can  you  refer  me  to  no  one  besides  Mr. 
Creamly  ? 

LUB.  To  no  one. 

BEESW.  'Tis  unlucky.  Have  you  no  papers — no  cer- 
tificate of  integrity  from  your  last  place  ? 

LUB.  None. 

BEESW.  None? — no  testimony? 

LUB.  Now  I  think  again,  I  have  that  which  may  pass 
for  one. 

BEESW.  Where  is  it? 

LUB.  There. — (Taking  an  order  from  the  inside  of  his 
vest,  and  giving  it  to  BEESWING.) 

BEESW.  Why,  what  is  this  ? 

LUB.  The  order  of  the  White  Eagle. 

BEESW.  How  ! — yours  ? 

LUB.  (Rising)  My  father's — presented  to  him  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  It  is  one 
of  the  proofs — and  one  I  did  not  think  to  show — of  family 
fidelity  to  our  masters. 

BEESW.  What  a  wise  old  fool  am  I !  Now,  I  compre- 
hend ;  you  were  your  own  steward ; — 'twas  yourself,  who — 
give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  welcome — heartily  welcome. 
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You  shall  go  home  with  me — for  you  mustn't  think  this  my 
house;  no,  nothing  so  fine;  no  gilding — no  painting;  all 
plain  oak  and  walnut  at  Camberwell.  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  sir. — I  must  have  seemed  a  coarse-grained,  carkish 
old  hunks ;  depend  on't,  if  somewhat  rough  outside,  I'm  not 
all  husk. 

LUB.  I  hope,  sir,  by  my  future  service — 

BEESW.  Service !  be  from  this  hour  my  companion — 
my  friend.  After  the  wedding,  we'll  go  home,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  your  wrongs,  and  I'll — I'll  swear  an  accom- 
paniment Why,  we'll  get  over  the  time  bravely  !  we'll  dig 
a  little,  and  fish  a  little,  and  read  a  little,  and  sing  a  little  ; 
and,  to  sum  it  up,  we'll  be  two  jolly,  young  old  boys.  Not 
a  word ;  I  say,  we  will.  Now,  I  know  I'm  not  deceived ; 
you  are  a  fine  fellow.  And,  as  you  have  been  used  scurvily 
for  some  time,  you  shall  henceforth  live  in  lamb's-wool ;  aye, 
and  you  shall  go  to  your  grave  down  easy  steps,  comfortably 
carpeted.  Only  let  Ned — eh,  here  he  is. — 

{Enter  CLARENDON.) 

{Introducing  him  to  LUBESKI.)  My  nephew,  sir,  Ned  Cla- 
rendon. Ned,  this  is— (aside) — I  wonder  what's  his  name, 
— my  friend.  A  lucky  dog,  sir  ;  going  to  marry  a  beautiful 
creature  ;  an  angel, — isn't  she,  Ned  ? 

CLAB.  Sir,  my  humility  will  not  suffer  me  to  deny  the 
inequality  of  the  match. 

BEESW.  No  spoilt  town  miss,  but  country  flesh  and  blood  ; 
fresh  and  healthy  as  her  own  hawthorns.  But,  come  sir,  we 
won't  keep  him  from  his  devotions. — (Aside.')  I'll  send  im- 
mediately for  Creamly ; — yes,  hear  what  he  says,  and  take 
his  lodger  off  his  hands.  This  way,  sir;  the  youngster 
wants  to  get  rid  of  us — he's  devoured  with  impatience  till 
we  are  gone.  Oh,  Ned  !  Ned !  thou  art  a  fortunate  rascal. 
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— ( To  LUBESKI.)    Sir,  again  and  again,  you  are  welcome. 
{Exit  BEESWING,  shewing  off  LUBESKI.) 

CLAR.  Why,  the  girl  is  pretty  enough.  Yes ;  'twill 
please  my  uncle — I'll  marry  her  ;  make  her  a  fond  husband  ; 
become  an  affectionate  father ;  and,  indeed,  be  a  most  ex- 
emplary illustration  of  all  the  tombstone  virtues.  And  yet, 
why  did  I  travel  ?  Had  I  so  much  reason,  I  must  go  lose 
the  best  part  of  it  abroad  ?  Were  there  not  lovely  women  at 
home,  that  I  should  cross  the  ocean  to  pine  for  a  shade, — a 
mystery  ?  Nay,  that's  it.  Who  could  she  be — whither  could 
she  go  ?  Had  she  remained,  I  might  in  due  season  have 
lost  the  goddess  in  the  woman.  No ;  impossible. 
(Enter  EFFINGHAM,  followed  by  SERVANT,  ivhogoes  off  on  the 

opposite  side.') 

Effingham  !  Why,  I  never  saw  you  so  damped — so  clouded  ! 
In  fact,  with  such  a  marrying  look.     What  is  it  ? 

EFF.  (Aside.)  No;  he  has  not  the  lynx-eyes  of  her 
ladyship;  he  cannot  suspect.  Nothing;  indeed,  nothing. 
Marrying  !  Ha !  Clarendon,  you'll  be  a  happy  man. 

CLAR.  Effingham,  why  did  you  eschew  the  church? 
You'd  have  shone  as  ordinary ;  you  prophecy  future  bliss 
with  such  a  Tyburn  air  of  consolation. 

EFF.  But  with  Margaret — with  her  disposition — her 
face ! — 

CLAR.  I  have  travelled — have  seen  faces. 

EFF.  You're  an  infidel  to  name  them  against  looks  at 
home.  Is  not  the  beauty  of  Englishwomen  ? — 

CLAR.  Most  beautiful ;  nay,  'twould  be  divine,  if  they 
didn't  think  their  beauty  like  champagne, — better  for  being 
iced.  With  beauty,  I'm  a  cosmopolite :  now,  you  are  a  pre- 
judiced Greenlander,  passionately  devoted  to  your  own 
snow.  I  allow, — Margaret  is  handsome. 
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EFF.  And  so  formed  by  education  ;  her  mind,  trained 
in  the  country, — 

CLAR.  Country  ?  Nay,  you  might  say  in  a  kitchen- 
garden. 

EFF.  Clarendon ! 

CLAK.  All  her  sentiments — at  least,  to  me — so  smell 
of  thyme  and  sweet-marjoram.  How  comes  it,  Effing- 
ham,  that  you  yourself  did  not  select  Margaret?  You, 
who  were  children  together — who  made  love,  I  may  say, 
biting  the  same  apple? 

EFF.  We  have  certainly  been  acquainted  from  an  early 
age,  but — 

CLAR.  Then  how  is  it,  since  your  intimacy  commenced 
from  the  nursery,  it  didn't  tend  to  the  same  point  ? 

EFF.  Had  it  been  my  wish,  my  limited  fortune  had 
silenced  it. 

CLAK.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  didn't  blind  my- 
self to  an  orchard,  simply  because  I  hadn't  wherewithal 
to  buy  the  fruit.  Nor  are  you  the  man  to  weigh  your  heart 
against  a  money-bag — to  count  impulses  with  guineas.  The 
truth  is,  you  didn't  like  the  girl;  no,  'twas  reserved  for  me 
to  be  the  victim. 

EFF.  Victim !  If  you  seriously  think  so,  for  her  sake 
break  off  the  match. 

CLAK.  For  her  sake  I  must  be  sacrificed.  The  poor 
girl  would  go  distracted. — You  can't  conceive  the  intensity 
of  her  affection. 

EFF.  Intensity !  At  least  then  she  is  an  exception  to 
the  ice  you  spoke  of  ? 

CLAR.  No,  indeed ;  she  was  at  first  cold  and  chilly 
enough ;  but,  hang  it !  even  in  England,  it  doesn't  freeze 
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all  the  year  round.  And,  after  all,  I  must  allow,  she  has 
sensibility  and  beauty, — and,  besides,  a  passion  for  me  which 
is  certain  of  at  least  my  gratitude. 

EFF.  {Aside.)  Can  this  be  his  illusion,  or  can  it  be  really  so  ? 

CLAB.  Thus,  I  persuade  myself  I  shall  at  length  sub- 
side into  the  decencies  of  matrimony,  and  become  a  re- 
spectable husband. — That  is,  though  I  may  feel  my  chains, 
take  especial  care  the  world  shall  not  hear  them  clank. 
'Tis  a  prudence  that  often  passes  for  happiness,  and  may 
serve  with  me. 

Re-enter  SERVANT. 

SERV.  ( To  EFF.)  Sir,  lady  Aubrey  awaits  you. 

EFF.  I  attend.  (Aside.)  Now,  for  her  ladyship's  com- 
mands ;  if  they  be  as  I  surmise,  and  Margaret  be  not 
really  fickle,  I  have  a  plan  that  shall  defeat  fortune  at  her 
worst.  (Exit.) 

SKRV.  (To  CLAR.)  Shall  I  tell  my  lady  Margaret,  sir, 
you  are  here  ? 

CLAR.  Eh  ?  —  yes.  (Exit  SERVANT.)  My  Cupid 
must  be  of  the  dullest  to  need  such  a  remembrancer. 
(Musing.)  When  my  uncle  first  pressed  the  match,  I  care- 
lessly assented.  I  thought  'twould  be  at  most  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but,  as  the  time  draws  near,  my  heart  begins 
to  stir  a  little — to  feel  certain  quiverings, — stay;  do  not 
these  thoughts  come  too  late  ? 

Enter  VALISE,  hastily. 

VAL.  Sir — sir — sir  ! 

CLAR.  What  wonder,  now  ? 

VAL.  I — I  hav'n't  breath  to  tell  it. 

CLAR.  Go,  take  breath, — I  can  wait. 

VAL.  Two  words,  sir ; — Dresden — the  lady ! 
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CLAR.  What !  Dresden  !  Speak — what  of  her  !  Speak, 
I  say — speak  !  Though  you  are  strangling,  speak  ! 

VAL.  She's  here. 

CLAR.  Here! 

VAI,.  These  eyes  have  seen  her. 

CLAR.  When — where? 

VAL.  Not  five  minutes  since,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Creamly. 
I'll  tell  you  all,  sir. 

CLAR.  Stay,  now — go  on. 

VAL.  Your  uncle,  sir,  sent  me  just  now  to  tell  Mr. 
Creamly  to  wait  upon  him.  I  ran  to  his  house,  when,  who 
should  I  see  at  the  window,  but  the  very  young  lady  you 
were  frantic  after  at  Dresden ;  the  very  young  lady  about 
whom  you  nearly  killed  your  humble  servant. — 

CLAR.  I  will  yet  kill  you,  you  scoundrel ! 

VAL.  Sir! 

CLAR.  What  lie — what  imposition  have  you  fabricated  ? 
It  wanted  but  this  to  drive  me  mad.  Seen  her  ! — it  cannot 
be — it  is  impossible. 

VAL.  I  won't  dispute  that,  sir ;  but  as  I'm  a  Christian 
footman,  it  really  is.  I  saw  her,  sir,  at  one  of  the  windows 
— (Aside) — I  dar'n't  tell  him  the  garret.  I  don't  wonder, 
sir,  you  are  surprised  ;  for  myself,  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
knocked  me  down,  it  couldn't  have  more  astonished  me. 

CLAR.  You  persist  in  the  story  ?  You — my  good  Valise, 
are  you  certain  ? 

VAL.  Oh,  sir,  I  watched  her  about  too  long  at  Dresden 
to  forget  her :  and  then,  sir,  your  passion  when  at  last  I 
missed  her,  was  so  red-hot,  it  burnt  every  feature  she  had 
into  my  memory.  Besides,  I  have  inquired,— 

CLAR.  Yes? 

VAL.    Inquired   of  Creamly's  man — a   foolish,  friendly 
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fellow — and  he    tells   me  she   is  a  foreigner  not   long   in 
England  :  that — why,  sir,  what's  the. matter  ? 

CLAR.  (Aside)  I  am  sick — death-sick.  Fever  and  ague 
seem  at  once  upon  me.  Now,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  dance, 
sing,  weep  !  She  is  here.  Here  !  what  an  age  of  hope, 
dread,  bliss,  misery  is  in  the  word !  Countries  between 
us,  the  place  unknown,  it  seemed  a  beautiful  vision — a 
sweet  and  mournful  dream.  But, — here ! 

VAL.  Sir,  I  didn't  think  the  news  would  change  you  so. 

CLAR.  It  has  changed  me. — (Aside.)  It  has  made  me 
know  myself, — and  in  good  time.  What  I  thought  in- 
difference would  have  curdled  to  disgust — what  I  schooled 
myself  to  think  visionary,  would  have  become  an  actual 
presence.  My  good  genius  has  preserved  me.  (  To  VALISE.) 
You  can  show  me  the  house  ?  And  yet,  ought  I — dare  I 
see  her  ? 

(Enter  SERVANT.) 

SERT.  The  lady  Margaret,  sir,  attends  you. 

CLAK.  I'm  coming — say, — say  I'm  coming.  (CLARENDON 
goes  off"  hurriedly  on  the  opposite  side :  VALISE  and  SER- 
VANT exchange  looks,  and  exeunt  severally.) 


SCENE  III. 
The  Lodgings  ofLuBESKi. — AUGUSTA,  seated  at  rvork, 

AUG.  I  think  I  shall  finish  this  part  of  my  task  before 
my  father  comes.  Twenty  times  I  have  been  about  to  tell 
him  all :  then,  the  thought  of  his  proud  nature,  his  love  for 
me,  has  kept  me  dumb.  No ;  did  he  know  that  for  the 
last  fortnight  he  had  owed  his  sustenance  to  the  labour  of 
his  child,  'twould  break  his  heart.  He  has  believed  me 
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with  his  friends ;  and  they  have  promised  to  keep  my  secret » 
at  least,  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept. — (Rising,  takes  a  wedding- 
dress  from  box  beside  her.}  'Twas  kind  of  Madame  to  suffer 
me  to  bring  home  the  dress.  I  can  go  on  until  near  the  time 
of  my  father's  coming;  and  then  when  he  has  gone  to  bed, 
have  the  whole  night  to  finish  it.  This  is  a  wedding-dress  ; 
poor  girl !  she  seems  kind,  ingenuous,  affectionate. — I  would 
I  was  working  for  a  happier  bride  !  Poor  girl  ! 
(A  knock,  rvhenJwKKET  suddenly  enters.") 

AUG.  (Standing  before  the  chair,  to  hide  the  dress.)  Who'8 
there  ? 

JUNK.  Don't  start,  miss ;  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you. 
Don't  be  alarmed  ;  we  are  all  safe.  Mr.  Creamly  is  sent 
for  by  Mr.  Beeswing,  and  I've  turned  the  key  upon  mother- 
in-law.  You  see,  I'm  not  a  fool.  I  know  knavery  from 
fair  play.  Now,  when  a  gentleman  asks  me  a  delicate 
question,  I  satisfy  myself  that  he  is  a  gentleman  before  I 
answer.  I  warrant  me ;  else  I  had  never  let  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  in  the  house,  cross  the  door  to  see  you. 

AUG.  See  me  !    A  gentleman  ? 

JUNK.  'Twas  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  prevailed  upon  me. 

AUG    And  you  have  brought  him — here  ? 

JUNK.  I  didn't  expose  you.  I  told  him  you  were  still  very 
rich,  only  you  had  a  particular  fancy  for  these  apartments. 

AUG.  I  beseech  you,  my  good  man,  spare  me  the  inter- 
view. If  he  be  a  friend,  my  father — 

JUNK.  He  won't  hear  a  word  about  your  father;  'tis 
you,  and  you  only. — (Aside.)  Poor  souls  !  he  may  bring  a 
bag  of  gold  for  'em.  I'll  show  him  in. 

AUG.  Do  not — pray,  do  not.     I  am  alone,  and — 

JUNK.  Not  alone,  for  I'm  at  hand ;  and  trust  me,  miss, 
I  know  too  well  the  prize  in  my  keeping,  to  let  any  house- 
breaker come  in  and  steal  it. — (Exit  at  door.) 
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AUG.  Good  friend, — gone  !  I'll  make  fast  the  door,  and — 
(AUGUSTA  is  advancing  to  the  door,  when  CLARENDON  enters.} 

CLAR.   Madam !  Augusta  ! 

AUG.  (Aside.)  He!  Oh,  pride!  fortune  has  no  further 
malice. 

CLAR.  Bar  the  door — shut  out  one,  who  for  two  years 
past  has  thirsted  for  this  blessed  moment?  (Approaching 
her.)  The  pilgrim  with  bleeding  lips  at  length  stoops  to  the 
fountain ;  it  were  a  cruel  spirit  that  should  bid  the  waters 
sink  into  the  sand.  I  pray  you,  do  not  deny  me.  You  have 
not  forgotten  me  ? 

AUG.  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  feign  it.— I  have  not  forgotten 
you.  We  met  at  Dresden. 

CLAR.  I  knew  not  then  your  worth. — I  was  as  a  poor 
man's  child,  who  in  his  play-hours  finds  a  priceless  diamond  ; 
who,  careless,  loses  it,  and  only  learns  from  after-knowledge, 
that  the  loss  has  beggared  him.  You  have  not  forgotten  me  ? 

AUG.  No,  sir ;  yet  remember  nothing  which  may  give  a 
meaning  to  your  present  language. 

CLAR.  Nothing !  True ;  no  words  were  uttered,  but  surely 
love  is  not  a  spirit  to  be  raised  only  by  words. 

AUG.  Love! 

CLAR.  Love,  as  strong,  as  deep  as  ever  lodged  within  the 
breast  of  man.  On  your  sudden  departure  from  the  city — 

AUG.  (Quickly.)  I  was  called  away.  (Recollecting  herself.) 
I  told  you,  Dresden  was  not  my  native  place. 

CLAR.  'Twas  all  I  could  discover.  I  knew  not  where  you 
had  fled,  but  knew  my  heart  was  with  you. 

AUG.  I  pray,  sir,  leave  me. 

CLAR.  Since  then  you  have  been  my  day-dream.    Worn, 
wearied  with  its  hopelessness,  I  was  become  a  reckless  apa- 
thetic being,  when  the  news  of  your  discovery  gave  me  a 
new  existence. 
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AUG.  I  entreat,  sir,  leave  me.  If  at  any  time  I  might 
have  listened,  that  time  is  past.  If  you  wish  my  peace — if 
you  value  my  esteem — if  you  respect  my  honour, — leave  me. 

CLAB.  What  have  I  to  learn  ?  Your  voice — your  looks 
conjure  up  thoughts,  which  if  true, — Augusta,  what  has 
happened  ? 

AUG.  Events, — fatal  events.  Pray,  sir,  spare  me  further 
explanation :  let  it  suffice,  we  do  not  meet  as  before  we  met. 

CLAR.  Not  as  before  ?  You  are  lost  to  me — you  are  an- 
other's? The  blood,  rushing  to  your  cheek,  blinds  me  with 
the  truth.  Augusta,  you  are — a  wife  ? 

AUG.  No. 

CLAR.  No !  And  yet  changed — yet, — (Seeing  dress  on  the 
chair.)  —  What  is  that?  I  am  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  and 
dread;  all  else  so  plain,  and  yet  that  dress? — Is  it  not  the 
garment  of  a  bride  ? 

AUG.  It  is  a  wedding  gown. 

CLAR.  Andyour's?  — 

AUG.  No, — a  friend's — (Aside.}  I  may  call  her  so.  No,  I 
cannot  love  ;  for  surely  true  love  must  kill  such  foolish  pride. 

CLAR.  I  have  drunk  new  life  from  your  lips — Still,  a 
word  ?  Say,  your  heart  is  still  the  same,  as  when — 

AUG.  I  came  to  Dresden  ? 

CLAR.  No — as  when  you  quitted  it  ? 

AUG.  It  is. 

CLAR.  Then  it  is  mine,  and  here  again  I  challenge  it ! 
(Kneeling  to  her.)  Here  I  hang  the  jewel  at  ray  heart, 
praying  that  neither  time  nor  sorrow  may  dim  its  beauty ; 
that  what  is  the  glory  of  my  prime  may  be  the  gladness  of 
my  old  age,  and  that  having  proudly  worn  it  through  a  life 
I  may  sleep  with  it  near  me  in  the  grave. 

AUG.  Edward ! 
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CLAR.  Augusta,  beloved  Augusta !  This  joy  is  so  sudden, 
so  exquisite,  it  has  unmanned  me.  (Half-aside.")  What  a 
deliverance !  What  misery  have  I  been  spared  ! 

AUG.  Deliverance  !  Edward  ! — 

CLAR.  (Aside.)  She  must  know  all ;  yet — 

AUG.  Edward,  I  have  shewn  you  my  naked  heart. — What 
misery  ? 

CLAR.  Believing  you  for  ever  lost,  and  with  you  that  deep 
happiness  which  you  alone  could  give  me,  I  was  become 
careless  of  all  beside.  True,  I  laughed,  jested,  disguising  by 
a  hollow  levity  the  disappointment  that  devoured  me.  I — I 
have  an  uncle ;  a  kind,  good  man,  the  only  friend  I  ever 
knew.  My  first  hope  blighted,  I  could  refuse  him  nothing. 

AUG.  You  should  not. 

CLAR.  He  has  a  friend ;  one,  who  though  far  above  him 
in  worldly  rank,  has  yet  been  greatly  aided  by  his  means. 
'Twas  my  uncle's  wish  to  cancel  all  such  debts  by  a  union 
with  the  family.  He  proposed  to  me  the  daughter  of  that 
friend  ;  I  have  promised  to  wed  her — but,  dearest  Augusta, 
let  love  teach  you  charity, — I  thought  you  for  ever  dead  to  me. 

AUG.  Think  so  still,  sir ;  and  perform  your  promise. 

CLAR.  Not  if  she  brought  the  dowry  of  the  world.  You 
are  restored  to  me, — restored — 

AUG.  Do  not  think  it. — I  tell  you,  sir,  if  the  grass  were 
growing  over  me,  it  were  not  less  to  be  hoped. 

CLAR.  You  do  not  pardon  me — do  not  forgive  an  error 
proceeding  from  my  very  despair  ? 

AUG.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  forgive  it.    May  you  be  happy  ! 

CLAR.  Hear  me ! 

AUG.  Do  not  hope  to  stir  me.  Did  you  offer  me  the 
wealth  and  state  of  a  whole  empire,  I  would  not  take  you 
for  my  husband  guilty  of  a  woman's  broken  heart 
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CLAR.  Speak  not  with  such  terrible  composure. — Or  have 
the  two  past  years  taught  her,  I  thought  the  soul  of  tender- 
ness, a  cold  tranquillity,  that  whilst  it  dooms  the  victim,  is 
itself  unmoved  ? 

AUG.  It  may  be,  sir;  for  in  that  time  I  have  studied  at  a 
school  where  death  and  outrage  were  daily  teachers.  I  have 
had  stern  lessons,  sir. 

CLAR.  Forgive  me — (Passionately.} — Augusta, — condemn, 
reproach  me — but  speak  not,  look  not,  so  calmly  ! 

AUG.  Did  I  wish  to  use  reproach,  I  might  ask  if  it  was  a 
noble,  a  prudent  course,  to  break  in  here  upon  my  quiet — to 
subdue  me  with  a  flood  of  recollections, — and  in  that  sacred 
moment,  when  woman  shews  her  heart  to  man,  and  shew- 
ing, gives  it, — was  it  kind  to  tell  me  you  could  not  wear  the 
gift? — I  might  ask,  was  it  kind  to  seek  me,  only  to  tell  me 
this  ? 

CLAR.  Do  not  think  it !  A  blessed  providence  has  re- 
united us — we  never  part  again  !  I  will  explain  all  to  my 
uncle,  to  Lord  Amberton — lay  bare  my  soul  before  the  Lady 
Margaret, — 

AUG.  Margaret!  Margaret! 

CLAR.  Gain  her  free  assent,  and  return,  Augusta — return 
to  ask  you  of  a  father  !  (Rushes  out  at  door.} 

AUG.  {Supporting  herself  against  the  chair.}  Amberton  ! 
The  lady  Margaret !  And  this  her  wedding-dress  !  and  I— I 
must  employ  the  whole  night  to  complete  it.  ( Takes  the  dress, 
making  an  effort  to  repress  her  feelings ;  the  garment  falls 
from  her  hand.}  Was  fortune  ever  yet  so  wayward  !  (Over- 
come, she  sinks  in  the  chair.) 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT  IL— SCENE  I. 

Apartment  in  the  House  of  LORD  ABIBERTON 
Enter  BEESWING  and  CLARENDON. 

BEESW.  Sir,  I've  heard  enough ;  you're  a  coxcomb ; 
a  poor,  vain  fellow,  who  would  play  at  cup-and-ball  with 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  sex. 

CLAR.  Sir,  you  promised  to  judge  me  charitably. 

BEESW.  So  I  have ;  and  that's  my  verdict, — you're  a 
coxcomb.  Plain  justice  might  call  you  a  scoundrel. 

CLAR.  Sir! 

BEESW.  Phoo  !  I've  no  respect  for  injured  looks,  when 
they'd  justify  mean  actions.  What !  sport  with  the  affec- 
tions of  a  confiding  girl ! — stand,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
her  pledged  husband,  and  then,  with  no  other  warrant 
but  your  own  fickleness,  to  blow  her  from  you  like  a 
feather ! 

CLAR.  You  wrong  me,  sir. — I  have  told  you,  that  an 
affection  for  one  I  had  considered  lost, — 

BEESW.  Yes,  at  Dresden.  In  the  course  of  your  tra- 
vels did  you  visit  Kamschatka,  or  touch  on  the  Gold  Coast? 
I  have  good  reason  for  the  questions :  for  as  you  seem  to 
have  carried  about  so  much  affection  in  small  change,  there's 
no  knowing  in  what  place  you  mayn't  have  been  liberal. 
Why,  release  you  from  your  present  engagement,  and  in  a 
month  hence  you'd  beg  my  favour  for  a  lady  in  black  fox- 
skins,  or  a  princess  with  her  royalty  tattooed  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

CLAR.  And  I  had  as  lieve  marry  either,  or  both,  as  the 
lady  your  goodness  has  provided  me.  Sir,  you  never  loved 
— your  heart,  — 
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BEESW.  How  do  you  know  ?  How  dare  you  talk  of 
my  heart?  Perhaps  it's  a  snow-ball—perhaps,  a  cinder. 
Or  is  it,  sir,  because  I've  brought  you  up  in  it,  you  presume 
to  question  its  material  ? 

CLAR.  Dear  uncle,  I  would  encounter  any  grief  rather 
than  your  displeasure.  I  feel — am  proud  to  feel — I  owe 
you  every  thing. 

BEESW.  Keep  your  word — marry  Margaret — and  you 
have  your  receipt  in  full. 

CLAR.  Sir,  it  is  impossible. 

BEESW.  Sir,  I've  lived  three-and-sixty  years,  and  in 
an  honourable  cause  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  This  I  know ;  I'm  under  a  contract  to  Lord  Amber- 
ton  ;  you  are  pledged  to  his  daughter ;  and  if  you  dare 
desert  the  girl,  I'll — yes,  for  the  credit  of  the  family— I'll 
marry  the  wench  myself. 

CLAR.  And  why  not,  sir  ? — As  you  say,  you  are  but 
three-and-sixty  :  your  constitution  is  sound — 

BEESW.  As  oak. 

CLAR.  Your  habits,  healthful  and  temperate — 

BEESW.  As  a  Brahmin's. 

CLAR.  You  may  yet  have  an  heir,  who — • 

BEESW.  An  heir  ? — and  why  not  a  dozen  ? 

CLAR.  Very  true,  sir  ;  a  crowd  of  little  cherubs — a  whole 
grove  of  olive  branches. 

BEESW.  To  be  sure ;  and  see  'them  all  brought  up  ; 
and  having  lived  to  a  green  old  age,  see  my  darling  cherubs 
become  one  by  one  perverse,  flap-eared  puppies — have  all 
my  promising  olive  branches  turn  to  bundles  of  thistles. 
No,  sir,  you  shall  not  dance  at  my  wedding,  whatever  you 
may  do  at  my  funeral. 
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(Enter  LUBESKI.} 

Ha,  my  friend!  Thank  the  stars  you  have  no  fortune 
to  cast  away  on  disobedience.  Look  at  this  fine  gentleman. 
I  had  picked  him  a  wife  from  a  thousand— he  had  ac- 
cepted my  choice;  and  now  he  comes  with  a  blank,  ro- 
mance-reading face,  to  tell  me  he  had  made  a  previous 
bargain.  You've  been  a  soldier — used  to  discipline :  if  he 
were  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  wouldn't  you  shoot  him  ? 

LUB.  Not  without  a  trial. 

CLAR.  'Tis  all  I  ask. 

BEESW.  You've  had  it,  and  been  found  guilty.  But, 
aince  you  question  the  verdict,  move  for  a  new  hearing : 
my  friend  here  shall  be  one  of  the  judges;  aye,  and  to  give 
you  every  chance,  your  counsel  to  boot. 

CL.AR.  I  accept  him  in  both  offices.  (Aside.)  If  I 
can  bring  the  old  gentleman  back  to  good  humour,  my 
cause  is  not  so  desperate.  (BEESWING  and  LUBESKI 
fit.) 

BEESW.  (Rising.)  I'll  open  the  proceedings.  (Address- 
ing LUBESKI.)  My  lord,  this  rascal  at  the  bar — 

LUB.  You  mean — the  unhappy  man  ? 

BEESW.  No,  the  fortunate  dog  —  for  he's  my  ne- 
phew— four  years  ago,  with  a  light  head  and  a  heavy 
pocket,  quitted  England.  Whilst  abroad  he  ate  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  maccaroni — pelted  the  women  with  sugar 
at  the  carnival — took  a'  month's  lessons  on  the  guitar — 
fought  two  duels  with  a  brace  of  German  students,  and 
broke  the  head  of  one  French  postilion :  so  much  for  his 
foreign  acquirements.  He  returned  to  his  foolish  uncle, 
with  his  pocket  weighing  just  as  much  as  his  head — leav- 
ing, as  he  now  says,  his  heart  behind  him, — and  bringing 
in  its  stead,  sixpennyworth  of  the  coin  of  the  Caesars — a 
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necklace  curiously  cut  from   the  lava  of  Vesuvius — and  a 
Venus,    wanting  a  nose,  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

CLAR.  So  far  I  plead  guilty.  Yet,  could  I  produce 
one,  whose  beauty — 

LUB.  It  can't  be  received.  Beauty  can  give  no  evi- 
dence, beauty  itseff  being,  time  out  of  mind,  an  outlaw. 

BEESW.  A  Robin-Hood  in  petticoats.  Capital ! — (Seat- 
ing himself  by  LUBESKI,  and  aside  to  him.)  Who  taught 
you  that  point  of  practice  ? 

LUB.  (Aside  to  BEESWING.)  A  gardener's  daughter, 
when  I  was  eighteen. 

CLAR.  If  not  her  beauty,  may  not  her  virtue  speak 
for  me  ? 

BEESW.   No ;    because   it  can't. — For  virtue,   attempt- 
ing to  gloss  dishonesty,  if  it  doesn't  grow  ashamed,  and 
break  down  in  the  oration,  ceases  to  be  virtue. 
CLAR.  Sir,  I  have  recently  sworn  a  faith, — 
LUB.  The  oath's  irregular. 

BEESW.  (Aside  to  LUBESKI.)  I  don't  know ;  I'm  afraid 
he  has  kissed  the  book. 

CLAR.  A  faith  which,  to  break,  would  break  my 
heart.  I  find  I  cannot  longer  argue  in  sport  a  cause  so 
bound  up  with  my  being.  In  a  word,  uncle,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  a  beggar,  but  you  cannot  force  me  to  a 
marriage,  which  must  henceforth  doom  me  a  wretch. — 
(Exit.} 

BEESW.  Make  him  a  beggar  !  He  sha'n't  have  enough 
to  stock  his  two  pauper  hands  with  matches.  Here  have  I 
chosen  a  beautiful  creature,  the  daughter  of — by  the  way, 
where's  your  Augusta  ? — you  promised  to  bring  her.  She 
knows  you  are  here  ? 

LUB.    Not  yet.      She  had   retired    to    bed    before    I 
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reached  home,  and  early  this  morning,  as  I  found  on  rising, 
she  was  gone  to  pass  the  day  with  friends,  my  own  country- 
people. 

BEKSW:  I  must  see  her. 

LUB.  You  shall  see  her.  But  your  nephew,  sir,  has 
he  informed  you  who  was  his  first  election  ? 

BEESW.  Some  unknown  foreign  wench — I  ask  your 
pardon  ;  I  mean,  some  pretty  exotic.  But  if  she  were  as 
rich  as  Queen  Sheba,  he  shouldn't  have  her. 

LUB.  Poor  young  gentleman  ! 

BEESW.  Why,  you  are  not  on  his  sule  ? 

LUB.  Yet  you  made  me  his  counsel. 

BEESW.  True ;  go  on ;  my  mind's  made  up,  so  I  don't 
fear  to  listen.  Isn't  my  nephew  a  disobedient  rascal  ? 

LUB.  No ;  since  his  affections  were  not  in  his  own 
keeping,  is  he  accountable  for  their  loss? 

BEESW.  Yes — he  had  no  business  to  travel  with  them. 
Then  talks  of  the  tyranny  of  love !  Love !  Cupid,  sir, 
should  be  a  patriot. 

LUB.    It's  impossible  ;   for  he  never  had  a  fixed  country. 

BEESW.  Then  you'd  have  me  consent  to  this  vagabond 
match  ? 

LUB.  If  the  girl  be  found  worthy, — yes. 

BEESW.  Shall  I  break  my  word  ? 

LUB.  Will  you  break  your  nephew's  heart? 

BEESW.  A  vulgar  notion. — I  grant,  his  neck  or  his  leg 
may  be  broken ;  but,  poets  lie,  the  heart  has  no  joint.  There 
never  was  a  broken  heart ! 

LUB.  Granting  this,  the  lady  Margaret  would  suffer 
little  by  her  loss. 

BEESW.  I  speak  of  young,  riotous  men  ;  a  woman's 
heart  is  a  different  thing.  Like  a  singing-bird  in  a  cage,  if 
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neglected,  it  starves  and  dies ;  but,  for  our  hearts,  why 
they're  free  birds  of  prey,  vultures  and  hawks,  or  thievish 
magpies  at  the  best.  Tut  !  once  joined,  they'll  be  happy 
enough.  Shouldn't  I  know,  at  my  years,  something  of 
marriage,  though  I  never  ventured  on  its  sea? 

LUB.  Yes;  just  as  much  as  a  man  knows  of  the  sea 
itself,  who  has  only  walked  along  the  shore.  He  knows 
not  how  rashness  or  indifference  may  go  down  in  sound 
timbers,  nor  can  he  conceive  how  watchfulness  and  harmony 
may  keep  alive  the  veriest  wreck.  If  my  daughter  were 
destined  for  the  voyage  of  matrimony,  I  wouldn't  trust  her 
to  expedience,  no,  not  if  shipped  in  gilded  oak  :  I'd  give 
her  to  the  good  captain,  affection ;  for  he — and  I  have  tried 
him — has  the  seamanship  of  a  witch,  and  will  keep  above 
water,  aye,  though  trusted  to  a  sieve. 

•  BEESW.  Affection !  And  why,  in  good  time,  mayn't 
affection  grow  from  indifference  ? 

LUB.  Because  it  is  a  dead  stock.  You  may  as  well  plant 
your  walking-stick  in  your  garden,  and  look  to  see  it  bud, 
as  hope  to  gather,  from  indifference  the  fruit  that  makes 
marriage  palateable. 

BEESW.  (Aside.)  I  must  listen  no  longer.  I  tell  you,  it 
can't  be.  The  girl  expects  Ned  for  her  husband  :  he  has 
promised  to  marry  her — he  should  have  known  his  mind — 
of  his  free  will  promised,  and  he  shall  have  her.  And  that 
I  mayn't  be  made  a  party  to  injustice,  I've  arranged  it  all 
with  his  lordship — they  are  to  be  matched  to-day.  I'll  come 
back  to  you  in  the  study — I  have  yet  a  word  to  say  to  my 
lady,  and — no!  if  any  body  must  be  unhappy,  it  sha'n't 
be  the  poor  girl :  he's  in  the  wrong ;  besides,  he's  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  if  there  must  be  misery,  'tis  right 
he  should  bear  the  whole  of  it.  Don't  speak. — Let  the 
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marriage  be  once   over,  and   we'll   discuss   it  afterwards. 
(j&rfr.) 

LUB.  This  change  in  my  fortunes  is  so  sudden,  that,  for 
a  time  at  least,  Augusta  shall  not  know  it.  For  should  it 
not  last — yet  why  fear  it? — why  doubt  him,  whose  heart 
seems  in  every  word  he  speaks  ? — who,  in  a  few  hours,  has 
made  me  feel  as  an  old  friend  ?  Dear  Augusta !  But  I 
must  arrange  the  few  papers  in  my  charge.  I  must  hope 
for  heavier  duties,  if  I  would  have  a  lighter  feeling  of 
dependence.  (Exit.") 
Enter  MARGARET,  cautiously,  in  hat  and  cloak,  as  from  the 

street.     She  takes  them  off,  puts  them  in   room  in   scene, 

comes  forward,  and  sinks  in  a  chair. 

MARG.  I  am  safe — and  yet  I  tremble  so ;  and  every  thing 
about  the  house  looks  so  altered,  and, — I  ought  to  be 
happy,  and  yet  I  wish  I  could  cry.  Did  I  ever  think  I 
should  have  the  resolution  to  steal  a  marriage  ?  But  it's 
all  over — I  have  been  a  wife  these  full  twenty  minutes. 
Dear  Effingham  !.  Now,  they  can't  part  us.  Lud  !  here 
comes  her  ladyship. — (Sings,  affecting  composure.) 

"  You  may  esteem  him 

"  A  child  for  his  might — 
"  Or  you  may  deem  him 

"  A  coward  for  his  flight. — " 

(Enter  LADY  AUBREY.) 
Good  morning,  to  your  ladyship.  (Sings.) 

"  But  if  she  whom  love  doth  honour, 

"  Be  conceal'd  from  the  day, 
"  Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her, 

"  Love  will  find  out  the  way." 

Isn't  that  the  prettiest  of  ballads  ? 
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LADY  A.  And  it  has  a  pretty  sound  sung  by  a  damsel  on 
her  wedding-day. 

MARG.  (Alarmed.)  Wedding-day ! 

LADY  A.  Mr.  Clarendon,  by  his  uncle,  has  pressed  for 
and  obtained  your  father's  consent. — The  saloon  is  almost 
prepared,  the  chaplain  is  summoned,  and  you  have  now  left 
you  but  an  hour  of  freedom. 

MARG.  Why,  madam,  I  might  as  well  be  married  in  a 
prison.  So  sudden  and  so  private  ! — a  milkmaid  would 
have  more  ceremony  at  her  wedding. 

LADY  A.  You  know  the  state  of  your  father's  health 
admits  not  of  the  preparation  which,  else,  might  have  been 
desired.  Come,  child,  never  fret  at  such  an  accident.  You 
go  to  take  a  husband,  and  not  to  see  a  show.  The  happiest 
marriages  are  generally  those  at  which  simplicity,  and  not 
pomp  presided. 

MARG.  Do  you  think  so?  No  doubt.  Now,  you  and 
my  uncle  were  very  happy  ? 

LADY.  A.  We  were,  indeed.  There  are  few  such  illus- 
trations of  conjugal  love. 

MARG.  And  yet,  you  made  no  display  :  for  you  were  mar- 
ried at  eight  in  the  morning  at  a  little  white- washed  church 
in  a  village  in  Cheshire  ;  and,  instead  of  having  a  crowd  of 
fine  friends  about  you,  the  pew-opener  of  fourscore  was  your 
bridesmaid,  and  the  grave-digger  was  called  from  his  work 
to  give  you  away. 

LADY  A.  What  foolish  tale  is  this  ? 

MARG.  Oh,  no !  Old  Susan  declared  'twas  all  a  truth. 
And,  whereas  a  bride  usually  leaves  the  house  by  the  door, 
you,  shrinking  from  ceremony,  jumped  out  at  the  window. 
And  then,  for  your  wedding-dress, — 

LADY  A.  Well  remembered  ;    I  have  kept  your  milliner 
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waiting.  I  will  send  her,  and  soon  return  myself.—  (Aside.) 
This  comes,  where  there  are  young  people,  of  keeping  old 
servants.  (Exit.) 

MARG.  Married  !  In  an  hour !  No  doubt,  they  have  ar- 
ranged the  business  very  amicably.  I  am  to  be  led  out  or 
not  as  it  shall  please  Mr.  Clarendon  to  choose  or  leave  me. 
But  I'll  repay  him  for  the  slight  of  yesterday.  To  ask  to 
see  a  lady,  and  then  to  quit  the  house  !  Stay,  had  he  re- 
mained, Effingham  might  not  have  seen  me,  might  not  have 
won  me  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  by  marrying  him  this 
morning.  I  have  but  an  hour  before  all  is  known  :  it  shall 
be  an  hour  of  rare  sport.  I  am  not  the  child  they  think  me~ 
I  am  a  woman  now,  as  they  shall  find. 

(Enter  AUGUSTA,  carrying  a  box.) 

Ha !  good-day.  So,  you  have  brought  my  gown  ?  'Tis 
very  fine,  I  hope  ? 

AUG.  (Displaying  the  gown.)  It  is,  madam,  as  you  wished 
it. — (Aside.)  An  impulse — a  feeling  I  could  not  control  has 
brought  me  here.  I  felt  I  could  not  rest,  until  once  again  I 
had  learnt  whether  yet  she  loved  him. 

MARG.  It  is  very  handsome.  I  did  not  think  I  should  be 
half  so  well  pleased  with  it.  After  all,  there's  something 
about  a  wedding  gown,  prettier  than  in  any  other  gown  in 
the  world. 

AUG.  You  feel  happy  ? 

MA  KG.  Oh  yes  ;  I  feel  I  shall  be  a  very,  very  happy  wife. 

AUG.    And  yet,  yesterday  you  expressed  a  fear  that — 
,     MAKG.  I   own   it — but  that  fear  is  all  over.     I  confess, 
when    I   first  saw   this    satin   at  Madame  Millechoses,  my 
heart  quaked  to  hear  it  rustle.     But  now,  you  see,  I  can 
look  at  my  wedding  dress,  and  smile  at  it. 

AUG.    It  is  a  fortunate  change.     Then  your  husband— 
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MARG.  My  husband  !  Dear  fellow !  he'll  be  the  best  of 
creatures ! 

AUG.  You  think  you  shall  love  him  ? 

MARG.  Think  I  shall  love  him !  I— only  I  don't  know 
if  'tis  right  to  let  him  know  it,  but,  between  us  women, — I 
doat  on  him. 

AUG.  So  suddenly  ? 

MARG.  The  truth  is,  I  loved  him  all  along ;  only  I  was 
shy,  and  wouldn't  own  it.  (Aside.)  My  tongue  burns  to 
tell  her  the  whole  story  ;  but,  no ;  now  I  must  only  trust  my 
husband. 

AUG.  May  your  affection  meet  with  a  return  ! 

MARG.  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  Oh,  you  should  hear  him, 
you  should  see  his  eyes,  when  he  vows  he  loves  me ! 

AUG.  (Aside.)  Can  it  be  so?  Can  such  hypocrisy? — 
Poor  girl!  It  is  her  own  devotion  that  deceives  her. — 
(Going.} 

MARG.  You  are  not  going  ?  Stay :  you  are  not  well  ? 

AUG.  I  sat  up  late  last  night — 'tis  nothing  more — I  am 
very  well.  Again,  I  wish  you  all  happiness.  May  your 
innocent  nature  never  endure  a  moment's  sorrow  !  May  you 
both  be  happy! — (Bursting  into  tears,  and  going  off.)  God 
bless  you,  lady  ! 

MARG.  (Detaining  her,  and  gently  forcing  her  into  a 
chair.)  Now,  you  shall  not  leave  me.  Sit,  pray,  sit.  I  am 
sure  something  is  at  your  heart?  Your  words,  your  man- 
ners, though  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  convince  me 
you  have  known  a  better  fortune.  I  am  young,  and  they 
say,  very  thoughtless ;  but  you  may  trust  me  as  a  sister. 
What  has  happened  ?  I  am  sure  you  love  somebody ;  and  I 
am  half  persuaded  that  this  dress  has  made  you  think,  per- 
haps more  than  you  ought,  of  him  you  love.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
No !  Why,  this  accuses  you. 
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AUG.  Accuses ! 

MARG.  Look ;  you  have  been  weeping  as  you  worked. 
Stained  my  wedding-gown  with  tears!  What  an  omen  for 
a  bride ! 

AUG.  (Aside.}  I  was  wrong  to  venture  here.  Alas !  all 
my  strength,  my  self-control  is  gone. 

MARG.  When  all  is  settled— and  you  will  be  so  sur- 
prised— will  you  come  and  live  with  us  ?  You  shall  be  my 
friend,  no  less. 

AUG.  Impossible :  nay,  it  is  impossible. 

MARG.  Yet,  do  not  leave  me. — (Aside.)  How  I  should 
like  to  tell  her  the  secret !  They  say  I'm  to  be  married  in 
an  hour. 

AUG.  So  soon  ?— (Aside.)  It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so. 

MARG.  Married  in  an  hour.  Why,  here  comes  my  hus- 
band ! 

AUG.  Let  me  begone — I  beseech  you,  let  me  go ! 

MARG.  No,  no — I  mean— la !  it's  very  foolish  to  mis- 
take every  body  for  one's  husband  on  one's  wedding-day. 
It's  only  Mr.  Effingham,  a  family  friend.  Why,  how  you 
tremble  !  and  you  look  as  white, — go  into  my  room. — Nay, 
you  must  not  leave  me ;  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me  to 
dress.  There — only  a  minute  ;  I'll  be  with  you  directly. — 
(Pu Is  her  into  room  in  scene.) 

(Enter  EFFINGHAM.) 
Charles  !    What  can  bring  you  here  ? 

EFF.  The  determination  to  assert  my  right,  and  pro- 
tect you.  I  had  scarcely  reached  my  lodgings  from  the 
church — that  church,  Margaret,  where  we  became  for  ever 
one — when  my  servant  learnt  from  some  of  your  father's 
household,  that  you  were  this  day  to  be  forced  to  a  marriage 
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with  Mr.  Clarendon.     Where  then  should  I  be,  if  not  where 
I  may  guard  my  wife  from  violence  or  insult  ? 

MARG.  Dear  Charles,  pray  be  calm. — All  may  yet  end 
well ;  but,  for  my  sake,  don't  look  so  terrible.  Hark  !  isn't 
that  Mr.  Clarendon's  voice  ? 

EFF.  I  hope  so. 

MARG.  He  is  coming  here  ! 

EFF.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Tis  full  time  that  all  should 
be  explained.  And  though  I  have  no  fear  that  his  heart 
may  suffer, 

MARG.  Indeed,  sir ! 

EFF.  His  pride  may,  possibly,  demand  some  answer. 
— He  shall  find  me  ready. 

MARG.  What !  you  cruel,  wicked  creature,  is  this  all  your 
love,  to  marry  me  to  make  me  a  young  widow  ?  You  shall 
not  see  him:  I  insist  on  your  hiding  yourself. 

EFF.    Margaret  ! 

MARG.  I  beg  you  will.  You'll  not  refuse  your  wife  her 
first  request?  Go,  and  wait  in — in  my  room. 

EKF.  'Tis  idle.  Why  defer  what  must  be  known  ? 

MARG.  But  not  yet.  Come  (leading  kirn  to  door,')  there's  a 
dear  ;  pray,  come.  You'll  find  nobody  except  my  milliner  ; 
a  charming,  good  girl. 

EFF.  Be  it  as  you  will.— (Going.) 

MARG.  Charles,  you  needn't  quite  shut  the  door.  I  mean, 
that  is,  of  course  you'll  like  to  hear  what  the  man  has  to  say 
to  your  wife? — (EFFINGHAM  goes  into  room.)  He  wouldn't 
hide  himself  at  first. — And  she,  too,  shook  and  turned  pale, 
when — (going  to  door) — Charles  ! 

(Enter  CLARENDON.) 
Mr.  Clarendon  ! 

CLAU.  Madam,  I  come  to  petition  your  clemency.  I  have 
wronged  you. 
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MARG.  I  know  your  crime — it  is  forgiven. 

CLAR.  Forgiven !  My  uncle,  then,  has  explained  all  ? 
Charming,  generous  girl,  let  me  bow  and  bless  you  for  this 
mercy.  You  forgive  me  ? 

MARG.  I  forgive  you.  (Aside.)  I'll  make  my  husband 
listen,  however.  I  am  sure  you  had  no  studied  intention 
to  offend  me? 

CLAR.  As  I  live, 

MARG.  I'm  sure  you  hadn't.  But  events  may  so  fall  out 
to  give  the  appearance  of  design  to  accidents  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves. 

CLAR.  (Aside.)  How  have  I  mistaken  this  girl !  Her  sense 
is  excellent. 

MARG.  And  when  assured  of  this,  to  punish  is  not 
justice,  but  hard  tyranny. 

CLAR.  Admirable  Margaret ! — You  cannot  think  how  this 
forbearance  adorns  you.  Never  in  my  eyes  did  you  look  so 
beautiful. 

(Aside.)  Poor  fellow  !  when  he  knows  I'm  married,  I  fear 
'twill  kill  him.  Forbearance  is  a  great  virtue  :  let  us  both 
study  always  to  possess  it. 

CLAR.  Henceforth,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life. 

MARG.  I  hope  you  will  judge  mercifully  of  my  conduct? 

CLAR.  After  such  proofs  of  its  disinterestedness,  I  will 
champion  it  against  the  world. 

MARG.  This  it  is  to  act  with  candour  ;  to  at  once  avow  an 
error,  trusting  for  pardon  to  the  sympathy  of — of  friendship. 

CLAR.  Excellent.  Then  you  believe,  Margaret,  that 
though  love  cannot  dwell  in  a  heart,  friendship  may  ? 

MARG.  To  be  sure ;  friendship  you  know  takes  less  room 
— it  has  no  wings. 

CLAR.  And,  therefore,  may  be  more  constant.  Well, 
Margaret,  such  friendship  may,  must  be  ours. 
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MARG.  What !  are  we  to  be  only  friends  when  we're 
married  ? 

CLAR.  Married  ! 

MARG.  Then  our  friendship,  if  her  ladyship  speaks  the 
truth,  may  begin  in  an  hour. 

CLAR.  Can  you  have  mistaken  the  purpose  of  my  visit? 

MARG.  Certainly  not.  I  confess,  I  complained  to  your 
uncle,  who  ventured  some  excuse  for  you.  I  then  promised 
my  forgiveness,  and,  of  course,  you  come  a  penitent  criminal 
to  receive  it. 

CLAR.  And  my  fault  ? — 

MARG.  Fault !  Treason,  sir,  against  love  and  good  man- 
ners. To  ask  to  wait  upon  a  lady,  and  when  the  favour  is 
granted,  to  leave  the  house,  to  run  from  her  as  though  she 
was  a  ghost !  Fault ! 

CLAR.  I  own,  a  gross  one.  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  another 
crime,  that — 

MARG.  Another  !  What  a  naughty  man  you  must  be  ! 

CLAK.  In  truth,  when  you  shall  know  it,  I  must  rather 
hope  for,  than  expect,  your  mercy. 

MARG.  Dear  heart !  Why,  you  look  as  serious  as  Mr. 
Vyse  in  the  spelling-book.  A  crime !  You  hav'n't  killed 
my  monkey  ?  My  parrot's  safe  ?  And  my  beautiful  china 
vase  from  Dresden, — that's  it — I  see  it,  by  your  colour,  you 
have  broken  it  to  atoms  ? 

CLAR.  (Aside.)  A  silly,  insensible  creature  !  Madam,  your 
monkey  is,  I  trust,  in  vigorous  health ;  your  parrot,  for  all 
I  have  heard,  yet  secure ;  and  for  the  vase  from  Dresden,  I 
have  some  old  associations  about  the  place,  which  would 
just  now  invest  the  meanest  thing  from  that  city  with  a 
new  interest,  even  though  unowned  by  the  lady  Margaret. 

MARG.  Why,  then,  I  can  pardon  any  thing.  Now,  cul- 
prit, what  is  your  offence  ? 
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CLAR.  Madam— (aside) — why  hesitate  with  such  frivolity  ? 
Madam,  I  can  never  marry  you. 

MARG.  Sir ! 

CLAR.  Distressing  as  the  avowal  is,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  misery  of  a  union,  which  to  one  of  us  at  least, 
would  prove  a  bondage. 

MARG.  You  will  not  marry  me — you  vow  you  will  not  ? 

CLAR.  I  cannot. 

MARG.  (Aside.)  Oh,  joy!  Very  well,  sir;  you  thought 
I  should  cry  at  this?  doubtless,  had  the  vanity  to  be- 
lieve I  should  faint.  Now,  sir,  look  at  my  eyes ;  and,  for 
fainting,  in  all  my  life  I  never  had  such  a  disposition  to 
dance.  Alack-a-day !  you  doom  me  to  the  willow  ?  You 
shall  see  I'll  wear  it  as  if  it  were  a  May  garland ! 

CLAR.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this — delighted  to  perceive  I  am 
so  indifferent  to  you.  • 

MARG.  (Aside.)  As  yet,  he  must  not  think  so.  In- 
different !  if  there  be  another  word,  sir,  to  express  the  com- 
posure, the  tranquillity  of  this  moment, — I  beg,  sir,  you 
will — will — (affecting  to  weep).  I'll  go  and  tell  my  father  ! 

CLAR.  Margaret ! — 

MARG.  I'll  tell  your  uncle — I'll  tell  the  whole  world. 
To  be  played  with,  laughed  at,  slighted !  I  wish  I  was  a 
man! 

CLAR.  (Aside.)  I  wish  you  were !  Margaret,  ere  I  saw 
you,  I  had  lost  my  heart. 

MARG.  Sir,  'twas  the  more  hollow  in  you  to  address 
a  lady  without  it. 

CLAR.  I  came  to  avow  my  guilt,  and  beg  of  your 
generous  nature,  compassion  and  forgiveness.  Nay,  Mar- 
garet, it  is  impossible  that  you  can  love  me  so  very,  very 
devotedly  ? 
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MARG.  You  don't  know  your  own  merits.  I  thought 
I  didn't;  but — but  you're  a  wicked  man.  Here  I  believed 
I  was  to  be  married  in  an  hour — and  here  is  my  milliner — 
and  here  she  has  brought  my  wedding  gown,  made  so  beau- 
tifully in  the  fashion ;  and  pray,  sir,  what  is  to  become 
of  it? 

CLAR.  Marry  somebody  else  before  the  fashion  changes. 
Lady  Margaret,  you  have  heard  my  resolution ;  it  is  unal- 
terable. I  will  not  lengthen  a  scene  which,  painful  to  you, 
is,  indeed,  humiliating  to  myself.  I  wish  you  all  happiness  ; 
but,  that  you  may  be  happy,  we  must  not  wed.  (Aside.) 
Thank  heaven !  that  task  is  over.  But  a  last  trial  with  my 
uncle,  and  my  destiny,  for  good  or  evil,  is  determined. — 
(Exit.) 

MARG.  Now,  has  Cupid  been  playing  with  Fortune,  and 
won  all  her  good  gifts !  . 

(EFFINGHAM  comes  from  room  in  scene.) 
Oh,  Charles  !  Mr.  Clarendon  has  rejected  me  !     Won't  you 
fight  him  ?     Did  you  hear  how  he  cast  me  off? 

EFF.  Never  was  eavesdropper  so  vigilant.  And,  indeed, 
your  pretty  milliner — 

AUGUSTA  comes  from  the  room. 

MARG.  {Aside  to  EFFINGHAM.)  Hush  !  and  back  to  your 
hiding-place.  I — I  command  you. — (She  playfully  compel* 
EFFINGHAM  to  return  into  the  room.}  Ah !  me.  So,  after 
all,  I  shall  not  want  my  gown !  Do  you  know  I  am  for- 
saken ? 

AUG.  I  was  an  unwilling  listener,  madam.  (Aside.}  There 
is  a  levity  in  her  words  and  looks  that,  I  own,  startles  my 
first  opinion.  No,  she  never  loved  him  ! — (Going.) 

MARG.  Do  not  go.  Now  I  recollect,  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say  to  Mr.  Effingham— I  told  you,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
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the  family — and  will  in  a  moment  be  with  you.    (Aside.)  No  ; 
now,  he  need  not,  shall  not  stay. —  (Exit  into  room  in  scene.) 

AUG.  Now,  to  quit  the  house.  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
encounter  him. — (Going.) 

Enter  BEESWING. 

BEESW.  Heyday,  damsel ! — (Aside.)  So,  a  beautiful  lass ! 
Why,  I  never  saw  you  before  ?  You  are  not  of  his  lord- 
ship's household  ? 

AUG.  No,  sir. 

BEESW.  And  what — nay,  there's  no  hurry — what  brought 
you  here  ? 

AUG.  I  was  sent  for  to — 

BEESW.  Sent  for  ?     What's  your  name  ? 

AUG.  Augusta. 

BEESW.  To  be  sure — I  thought  so — I  guessed  it.  Augusta 
Lubeski  ?  Give  me  a  kiss;  Tut !  there's  no  harm,  no  shame 
to  kiss  an  old  man,  who  admired  you  before  he  saw  you. 
'Twas  I  who  sent  for  you ;  though  I  expected  Creamly 
would  come  with  you. 

AUG.  You,  sir, — sent  for  me  ? 

BEESW.  I !  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  nephew,  Ned 
Clarendon — 

AUG.   (Aside.)  His  nephew ! 

BEESW.  I  had  found  you  out  myself.  You  are  a  good 
girl — a  virtuous,  dutiful  girl.  I  have  heard  all  your  story. 

AUG.  My  story ! 

BEESW.  All  your  sufferings,  and  all  your  goodness ;  heard 
it  from  somebody  who  loves  you  dearly ;  aye,  and  from 
somebody  you  dearly  love. — A  somebody  who  is  now  in  this 
house ;  though  he  little  thinks  I  have  sent  for  you  here  to 
surprise  him. 

AUG.  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  am  so  bewildered — so  lost  in 
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wonder, — that  I  cannot  think  why  you  should  wish  to  see 
me ;  and  yet  so  strange  an  accident — 

BEESW.  Why  ?  I  tell  you,  to  delight  you.  I  know  you 
can't  guess — for  I  sent  strict  orders  to  Creamly — who  you 
are  to  meet.  Neither  does  the  person,  whom  I  shall  send  to 
you,  dream  who  he  is  to  find.  'Tis  my  whim.  Enough  ;  as 
I  am  determined  to  make  you  both  happy,  indulge  me,  and 
let  me  take  my  own  way  about  it.  Remain  a  minute — only 
stay  a  minute.  I'll  send  one  here  who  shall  explain  every 
thing.  (Aside.)  If,  as  I  think,  her  heart  be  in  her  face,  she's 
altogether  a  rare  piece  of  heaven's  work. — (Exit.) 

AUG.  He  will  send  some  one — he  has  heard  my  story — he 
will  make  both  happy  !  Can  it  be  so  ?  If  the  hope — wild 
and  visionary  as  it  is — be  realized  ?  It  is  !  he  comes  ! — it  is 
Edward  ! — (Sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Enter  CLARENDON. 

CLAB.  He  shuns  me — will  riot  speak  to  me — (Seeing  her.} 
Augusta ! 

AUG.  Clarendon ! 

CLAR.  What  miracle  is  this — what  unhoped-for  good,  in 
this  place  to  meet  you  ?  Now,  let  those  who  would  con- 
demn me,  look  here  and  read  my  best  defence.  Augusta, 
let  me  hope  you  came  to  seek  me  ? 

AUG.  Your  uncle  wished  me  here;  though,  in  truth,  I 
did  not  come  at  his  bidding. 

CLAR.  You  have  seen  him  ? 

AUG.  Yes ;  did  he  not  send  you  here  ? 

CLAR.  Even  now  I  met  him — wished  to  speak.  He  would 
not  listen ;  but,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  abruptly  left  me. 
But  he  has  seen  you — has  spoken  to  you  ? 

AUG.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  my  story — said  he  would 
surprise  me — would  send  some  one  to  me  who  loved  me. 
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CLAR.  He  saw  me  coming  hither — knew  we  must  meet. 
Did  he  say  nothing  more  ?  Tell  me, — every  syllable.  Did 
he  give  no  promise  ? 

AUG.  He  said  he  would  make  both  happy— said,  'twas  for 
such  purpose  he  had  wished  to  see  me. 

CLAR.  A  thousand  blessings  on  him,  the  good,  whim- 
sical old  man  !  He  has  but  denied  me  to  make  this  pre- 
sent joy  more  exquisite.  Augusta,  there  is  now  no  bar 
to  our  felicity  :  I  have  told  all  to  the  lady  Margaret ;  and 
she,  as  I  suspected,  bears  her  loss  with  more  than  Amazonian 
strength.  Nay,  of  this  you  shall  be  assured.  Then  again, 
dear  Augusta  (kneeling},  I  tender  you  a  faith — 

Enter  LUBESKI. 

AUG.  My  father  ! 

CLAR.    He!     Your  father? 

LUB.  Augusta,  I  should  see  my  daughter. 

AUG.  And  do,  believe  her — in  all  things— still  your 
daughter.  You  shall  know  all,  sir. 

LUB.  Let  him  speak.  Now,  sir.  Or  shall  I  begin 
the  parley?  You  are  a  villain.— (To  AUGUSTA.)  Be  you 
silent.  Psha !  1  have  seen  brave,  good  men  mown  down 
like  grass — have  stood  the  din  and  hell  of  battle,  and  this  in 
a  mighty  cause ;  since  when,  it  is  true,  I  am  something 
older;  though  not  so  old  that  I  should  shake  at  the  bold 
looks  of  a  libertine,  or  so  weak  that  I  should  need  strength 
to  chastize  them. 

CLAR.  A  libertine  ! 

LUB.  Young  man,  you  owe  a  debt  to  the  roof  above 
you.  This  time,  my  passion  has  respected  it. 

CLAR.  Hear  me,  sir  ! 

LUB.  You  see  here  all  that  a  merciless  despotism  has 
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left  me  of  wealth,  power,  and  comfort :  it  is  the  only  trea- 
sure saved  from  death  and  wrong. — You  cannot  possess  it ; 
do  not  make  it  worthless. 

CLAR.  By  such  doubts  you  wrong  your  daughter's 
honour. 

LUB.  I  did  not  speak  of  her  honour.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
loved  the  self-same  mind  she  owns — a  form,  but  that  is  little, 
such  as  before  you.  Hence,  I  know,  you  might  as  soon 
hope  to  sully  a  star  in  heaven,  as  think  to  dim  her  honour. 
I  spoke  of  her  happiness — and  I  warn  you,  fail  not  to 
respect  it. 

CLAR.  My  every  feeling  makes  such  warning  a  religion, 
for  I  love  her. 

LUB.  Again  ?  Take  counsel,  sir — do  not  tempt  me, — 
pray,  do  not.  'Sdeath  !  What  think  you  of  my  daughter — 
of  me  ?  You  are  here  a  pledged  man  :  your  troth  is  given 
to  another ;  at  the  altar,  within  this  hour,  you  are  to  plight 
that  troth,  and  yet  dare  you,  'with  the  same  breath,  talk  of 
love  for  her  ?  You  have  spoken  your  last  word  in  safety — 
taken  your  last  look.  Use  wisdom ;  and,  henceforth,  to 
her  be  dumb,  be  blind.  Augusta,  I  will  see  you  home. 
(Going.) 

CLAR.  Then,  sir,  I  speak  to  you.  Passion,  a  noble  though 
mistaken  passion,  absorbs  your  judgment — does  me  injury. 
When  first  I  saw  your  daughter,  she  was  happy  in  the  gifts 
of  wealth  and  station,  I  loved  her — pray,  sir,  your  patience  — 
I  loved  her.  But  what  was  good  and  beautiful,  ill  fortune 
has  in  my  thoughts,  made  almost  sacred  ;  and  now,  love  is 
mixed  with  veneration. 

LUB.  Where— when — did  you  first  meet  ?   I  spoke  to  her. 

AUG.  At  Dresden,  when  you  were — 

LUB.  Well,  sir? 
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CLAR.  I  had  thought  her  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  when 
yesterday  we  met.  I  have  acknowledged  all  to  the  lady 
Margaret,  and  she  releases  me  from  every  bond.  My 
uncle — 

LUB.  Refuses.     I  heard  him. 

CLAR.  Me  he  refused ;  but,  as  it  now  appears,  only  to 
consent  to  your  daughter.  To  her  he  has  given  his  pro- 
mise. Speak,  Augusta;  let  her  speak. 

LUB.  Did  he  consent  to  your  marriage  with  this  gentle- 
man ?  What  were  his  words  ? 

AUG.  They  were, — that  he  had  wished  for  me  to  make 
both  happy. 

LUB.  And  was  there  no  one  else  to  ask  ?  When  did  your 
father  die,  Augusta  ? 

AUG.  Oh,  sir,  spare  me  now  !  All  is  such  mystery  ;  now, 
I  cannot  speak. 

CLAR.  Here  comes  my  uncle. 

LUB.  Leave  me  with  him. — (AUGUSTA  and  CLARKNDON 
retire.}     He  has   shewn  me   much  kindness ;    still,  I  have 
some  share  in  my  daughter.     Stay,  let  me  not  be  sudden. 
Even  now,  he  may  come  to  break  the  matter  to  me. 
Enter  BEESWING. 

BEESW.  Well,  master  Matthew,  hav'n't  I  surprised  you  ? 

LUB.  In  truth,  I  am  somewhat  surprised. 

BEESW.  When  I'm  determined  to  do  a  service,  I  never 
stop  to  take  breath  half-way.  Ha !  you  are  a  happy  father ! 
Be  robbed  of  every  penny — be  stripped  of  every  thread,  yet 
with  such  a  daughter,  you're  richer  than  a  king. 

LUB.  I  have  ever  thought  so.  Thus,  my  friend,  you 
must  not  think  me  wayward  or  forgetful,  if  I  pause  before  I 
consent  to  lose  her. 

BEESW.  Why  should  you  lose  her  ? 
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LUB.  When  she  marries, — 

BEESW.  Why,  the  marriage  of  a  loved  child  may,  I  own, 
seem  to  a  parent  a  kind  of  death.  Yet  therein  a  father  pays 
but  a  just  debt.  Wedlock  gave  him  the  good  gift ;  to  wed- 
lock then  he  owes  it.  Now,  your  Augusta  I  am  sure,  de- 
serves a  noble  husband. 

LUB.  When  she  was  yet  in  the  blossom  of  life,  in  the  pro- 
digality of  a  father's  hopes,  I  promised  from  her  woman- 
hood a  store  of  goodness.  With  honour  can  I  say  it,  hope 
has  been  outdone  by  the  fulness  of  reality. 

BEESW.  See,  now,  the  difference  of  pur  lots. — You  are  a 
rich  father,  and  I  am  a  poor  childless  bachelor.  You  in 
your  autumn,  have  golden  fruit, — I,  little  but  dry  chaff. 
'Tis  this  determines  me  to  fit  Ned  with  a  wife.  For  I  have 
studied  the  matter,  and  am  sure  of  it ;  they  who  live  single 
all  their  life,  when  they  have  sown  their  wild  oats,  begin 
to  sow  nettles;  whilst  the  married,  from  the  first,  plant 
orchards.  I  know,  you  are  too  wise  to  stand  between  your 
child  and  the  wishes  of  her  heart? 

LUB.  I  will  not  hesitate.     I  consent  to  her  marriage. 

BEESW.  What  then,  she  has  told  you  she  has  already 
chosen  a  husband  ? 

LUB.  Such  communication  has  been  made  to  me  ;  though 
I  own  somewhat  abruptly.  I  will  confess,  I  think  there 
might  have  been  a  little  more  ceremony. 

BEESW.  But  so  it  is ;  when  young  folks  are  for  going  to 
church,  they  never  heed  whether  in  a  slow  march  or  a 
gallop.  Then,  you'll  let  the  girl  marry  ? 

LUB.  Be  you   a   witness.      Augusta.     (AUGUSTA   comes 

down — CLARENDON  following  her.}  I  should  haVe  known  of 

this  ;  but  I  will  not  chide  you.     No,  Augusta;  I  will  rather 

think  it  was  your  love  to  hide  from  me  a  passion,  which 

f.  r2 
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could  not  seem  but  hopeless.  Your  devotion,  your  filial 
goodness,  is  rewarded.  With  a  deep  and  earnest  prayer  for 
your  felicity,  I  give  you  to  the  man  of  your  choice — I  give 
you  to  your  husband.  (About  to  join  their  hands'). 

BEESW.  What!  husband!  my  nephew  ?  What  play  are 
you  playing  now  ?  Marry  my  nephew  !  What  juggle  is 
this? 

CZ.AR.  Dear  sir,  you  surely  have  not  trifled  ?  No — it  is 
impossible.  Did  you  not  expressly  send  for  his  lady,  to 

BEKSW.  To  be  sure, — I  own  it.  I  sent  for  her  to  meet  her 
father,  not  to  marry  you. 

LUB.  Augusta,  I  am  humiliated,  and  by  your  imprudence. 
That  my  child — speak ;  did  you  not  interpret  the  words  of 
this  gentleman  as  a  consent  to  your  union  with  his  nephew  ? 

AUG.  I  could  not  think  to  see  you  here — I  could  not 
think  he  spoke  of  my  father.  I  have  been  rash — unhappy, 
— a  victim  to  the  strangest  events.  Let  us  begone,  sir ; 
father,  pray  come :  I  will  disclose  all,  but  let  us  quit  this 
house. 

BEESW.  (To  CLARENDON.)  This,  then,  is  the  young 
lady  you  met  abroad  ? — To  be  sure  ;  I  see  the  plan.  I  was 
to  be  tricked  into  the  match  :  the  father,  too,  was  to  play  a 
part  in  the  farce. 

LUB.  Augusta,  you  hear  to  what  you  have  reduced  me  ? 

BEESW.  Twas  no  wonder  you  argued  so  well  as  counsel, 
when  your  son-in-law  elect  was  your  client ! 

LUB.  Mr.  Beeswing  —No,  in  the  belief  that  time  will 
clear  me — I  will  not  now  attempt  defence.  But,  sir, 
I  beseech  you  think  not  so  meanly  of  me.  I  am  the  great- 
est villain  if  I  knew  one  tittle  of  what  accident  has  so 
strangly  shewn  to-day. 

BEESW.  Accident!     No,  sir;    I  was  to  be  the  gull,  the 
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old  dupe :  'twas  a  deep  scheme  to  come  into  my  service  as 
clerk 

AUG.  Clerk!  father? — 

BEESW.  To  wheedle  my  confidence — to  profit  by  my 
weakness:  but  you  have  lost  your  pains.  (Rings  bell. 
Enter  SERVANT.)  Tell  lady  Aubrey  to  hasten  the  bride ; 
we  are  ready  for  the  ceremony.  I'll  have  no  delay,  though 
the  scullion  be  bridesmaid.  (LUBESKI  and  AUGUSTA  arc 
going.) 

CLAR.  Stay,  Augusta.  (To  BEESWING.)  Sir,  might  I  pay 
the  deep  debt  I  owe  you  with  my  life,  I'd  lay  it  down  with 
gladness.  But  you  cannot  ask  the  sacrifice  of  a  life's  peace. 
My  love  was  first  pledged  to  this  lady. 

BEESW.  Then,  take  her ;  and  with  her,  take — Psha ! 
I'll  not  waste  my  anger  on  such  a  butterfly.  Take  your 
wife,  and  >  leave  my  sight :  leave  the  lady  Margaret  and 
leave  my  fortune.  Now,  strike  a  beggar's  match ;  now, 
father-in-law,  join  them. 

LUB.  Augusta,  shall  I  do  so  ?     My  hand  is  ready. 

AUG.  I  had  rather  your  hand  should  close  my  eyes  than 
now  it  should  join  our  hands. 

CLAR.  Augusta! 

LUB.  (Aside.)     My  own  daughter  ! 

BEESW.  You  refuse  him — you  will  not  have  him — you 
mean  this  ? 

AUG.  Truly,  solemnly.  (To  BEESWING.)  I  vow  to  you, 
sir,  never  to  receive  the  hand  of  this  gentleman,  unless— my 
father,  too,  consenting — at  your  hand.  This  I  vow,  and  as 
I  keep  my  oath — 

CLAR.  Augusta ! 

AUG.  May  I  be  judged.  (ToBEESwiNG.)  You  will  find, sir, 
you  have  wronged  your  clerk.  Now,  father,  let  us  not  stay. 
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CLAR.  Augusta,  yet  a  word — 

LUB.  Not  a  syllabic  :    you  have  heard  her. — Before,   / 
gave  you  warning ;  now,  you  have  heard  ray  daughter. 
Enter  LADY  AUBREY. 

BEESW.  Quick,  my  lady ;  we  have  no  time.  ( To 
LUBESKI.)  For  the  present,  sir,  farewell.  If  I  find  I  have 
misunderstood  you,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  own  it.  And  I 
allow,  your  daughter  here, — 

LADY  A.  His  daughter  !     The  milliner  his  daughter  ? 

BEESW.  ^ 

LUB.         V  Mriiner! 

CLAR.       J 

LADY  A.  What  wonder  is  this?  I  say,  milliner.  She 
brought  home  the  wedding-gown.  I  vow,  there  it  is ! 
Margaret  not  yet  drest ! 

LUB.  Milliner !  you  blush.  Augusta,  what  have  I  to 
learn  ?  Again  you  redden  ;  speak  ! 

AUG.  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but,  spare  me,  not  here. 

LUB.  Here!  Sir,  (To  BEESWING)  did  you  not  bid  her 
come  to  this  house  ? 

BEESW.  I  sent  to  Creamly  to  bring  her  here.  I  thought 
she  came  on  the  invitation.  But  all  is  such  a  maze,  I'll 
answer  for  nothing. 

LUB.  Augusta,  answer  you.  Explain  every  circumstance. 
Milliner  ! 

AUG.  It  is  true,  sir,  but  forgive  me.  You  knew  it 
not ;  but  for  many  days,  I  had  parted  with  the  last  shilling 
of  our  means.  Then,  I  sought  employment ;  found  it  with 
a  kind  person  I  watched  from  Mr.  Creamly's.  I  was  em- 
ployed where  this  lady  and  the  lady  Margaret  saw  me. 
They  bade  me  wait  here  for  their  commands — I  came ;  and 
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let  that,  the  wedding-gown  of  the  bride  to-day,  the  work  of 
these  hands,  attest  the  truth  the  plainness  of  my  purpose. 

CLAB.  (Aside.)    It  is  the  very  raiment.    Divine  Augusta ! 

LUB.  My  dear,  dear  child!  (To  BEESWING.)  Sir,  are 
you  satisfied? 

BEESW.  No ;  I  am  ashamed — ashamed  of  my  mean  sus- 
picions. Your  child  is  the  queen  of  women  ;  (aside  to  him.) 
but  take  her  away,  lest  her  virtue  should  persuade  me  to 
injustice. 

CLAR.  For  the  last  time  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  not  endure 
the  thraldom  you  prepare  me.  Though  to  this  I  were 
promised  by  a  thousand  oaths,  I  want  the  strength  to  ob- 
serve them. 

LUB.  With  the  leave  of  these  your  friends,  my  daughter 
may  instruct  you. — (Having  whispered  to  BEESWING.)  Au- 
gusta, the  lady  Margaret  has  not  yet  a  bridesmaid.  Will 
you  perform  the  office  ? 

AUG.  Father, — I — will. 

BEESW.  Now,  sir,  you  are  shewn  your  duty  by  an  angel : 
will  you  meanly  shrink  from  it  ? 

MARGARET  is  brought  from  room  by  Lady  AUBREY. 

LADY  A.  Margaret,  we  wait  for  you :  his  lordship  is 
wheeled  into  the  saloon  ;  the  chaplain  is  ready,  and  yet  you 
are  not  drest.  Is  this  your  care  on  your  wedding-day  ? 
Come,  then,  I  will  assist  you.  (Takes  her  hand.}  Come; 
why,  what  is  this — your  wedding-ring  ! 

MARG.  (Screaming  and  hiding  her  hand.)  Ha  !  I  forgot 
to  take  it  off! 

LADY  A.  Never  mind ;  be  calm— take  it  off  now.  In  a 
few  minutes,  your  husband  will  return  it  to  its  place.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter— why  will  you  not  take  it  off? 
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Enter  EFFINGHAMJ/WM  room. 

EFF.  Because  her  husband  has  already  placed  it  on  her 
hand,  and  now  commands  her  that  she  keeps  it  there. 

All.  Husband! 

CLAR.  Again — again  !  her  husband  ? 

EFF.  Her  husband,  since  this  morning. 

BEESW.  More  wonders!  (To MARGARET.)  It  seems,  then, 
you  didn't  love  my  nephew  ? 

MARG.  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  loved  him  so  well,  I  always  wished 
he  was  my  brother. 

LADY  A.  Girl,  your  disobedience  will  kill  your  father. 

BEESW.  For  once,  I  rejoice  at  disobedience. 

LADY  A.  Indeed,  sir !  Then  let  me  rejoice  that  my  niece 
has  at  least  married  a  gentleman ;  a  man  of  ancient  family 
and  noble  blood. 

BEESW.  Well,  I'm  certainly  of  ancient  family,  and  of  a 
sort  of  noble  blood. 

LADY  A.  Truly? 

BEESW.  Truly.  At  nine  years  old,  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  poor-house  to  clean  shoes,  sprinkle  a  shop,  and  run  with 
messages.  I  am  now  sixty-three ;  I  have  the  fortune  of  a 
prince  ;  and  not  a  penny  of  it  soiled  by  a  dirty  bargain.  No 
man  owes  me  an  injury,  I  owe  no  man  a  shilling.  Now,  if 
that  isn't  a  good  sort  of  nobility,  why  'tis  only  to  be  had 
from  the  heralds.  Then  for  antiquity  of  family  :  allowing 
the  lion  in  your  coat  of  arms  was  painted  from  the  lion  in 
Noah's  ark;  what  of  it? — wasn't  the  founder  of  =my  family 
one  of  the  passengers  ?  I  respect  his  lordship  for  what  he 
was  born ;  only  let  him  respect  me,  for  what  I  have  made 
myself.  The  act  of  his  daughter  shall  peril  no  part  of  his 
estates :  our  bargain  shall  yet  hold.  Here  (taking  papers 
from  his  pocket,')  are  the  bonds  and  mortgages ; — his  lord- 
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iip  was  to  receive  them  after  the  ceremony.— (Tears  them.) 
blige  me,  and  give  the  pieces  to  him  with  my  compliments. 
Enter  SERVANT. 
SEBV.  His  lordship  commands  me  to  say,  that  every  thing 
prepared. 
BEES.  (7oLuBE8Ki.)    First,  my  friend,  your  hand  and 
rgiveness.     And  now,  a  word :  'tis  pity  that  the  favours 
should  remain  on  hand  ?     The  chaplain,  too,  mus'n't  lose 
his  present.     What  say  you  ?     All  bars  now  put  aside,  shall 
the  young  folks  marry?     You  consent?     (LuBESKi  bows :  to 
AUGUSTA.)     You  hear,    your  father    consents.     (Joins  the 
hands  of  AUGUSTA  and  CLARENDON.)     Be  happy,  and  be 
sure  that  I,  that  all  must  rejoice,  that  after  so  many  crosses, 
so  many   trials,  it   was  for   herself  Augusta   made — THE 
WEDDING  GOWN. 


CURTAIN. 
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